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CERISTMAS EVE. 


BY EDNAH PROCTOR CLARKE. 


Not to Jerusalem’s palm-welcomed King, 
Not to the Man reviled on Calvary’s height, 
Not to the risen God, my heart doth lift 
In wondering awe to-night ; 


But to the Baby shut from Bethlehem’s Inn, 
About whose feet the wise dumb creatures 
pressed, 
The downy head, the little nestling hands 
On Mary’s breast. 


There were so many ways Thou couldst 
have come,— 
Lord of incarnate life and form Thou art. 
That Thou should’st choose to bea helpless 
Babe 
Held to a woman’s heart 


Doth seem Thy tenderest miracle of love. 
For this more wondrous than Love sacri- 


ficed,— 
All women, till the utmost stars grow dim. 
Must love Thee, Christ! —Century. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Last Monday, Dec. 19, was the seventy- 
eighth birthday of Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more. She had expected no observance of 
the day, so was the more touched and 
gratified at the many remembrances that 
poured in through the day in the shape of 
letters, cards, telegrams, and flowers, one 
bouquet containing seventy-eight white 
roses. Delegations came from clubs and 
societies, representatives from schools, 
and crowds of unofficial callers joined in 
congratulation, The throng of visitors 
did not disperse until a late hour in the 
evening. 





The Boston Herald says: 

It looks as if the surest and serenest 
way for a woman to grow old gracefully 
might be to follow the example of such 
splendid representatives of their sex as 
Mrs. Livermore and Mrs, Howe. 

Mrs. Judith W. Smith, a friend of Mrs. 
Livermore and Mrs. Howe, said when 
celebrating her Golden Wedding a few 
years ago, that those who wish to remain 
always young should identify themselves 
early in life with some unpopular reform. 
Mrs. Livermore is president of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Howe of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association. But the Herald 
does not want women to follow their ex- 
ample and work for equal rights. 





The Congregationalist says: 


Detroit is deeply stirred by the failure 
of its police commissioners to enforce law, 





and their complicity with the vicious 
classes of the community. Boston bas had 
evidence during the past week of the 
blunted ethical concepts of its police com- 
missioners, and, although the patrolman 
guilty of connivance with harlots has been 
dismissed ‘from the force, the evidence 
still remains that men on tbe force much 
higher in position are on altogether too 
intimate terms with the evil classes of the 
community. These facts, together with 
the recent action of the police commis- 
sioners respecting placing saloons in the 
Forest Hills district of the city in defiance 
of the wishes of the majority of the citi- 
zens, have done much to arouse feeling 
= later may take shape in reformatory 
action. 


The persons who most strongly disap- 
prove of complicity with vice on the part 
of the police are the wives and mothers of 
the commonwealth. Their property is 
taxed to pay the policemen’s salaries, but 
they have no vote in choosing the officials 
who appoint the police. 





Indiana proposes to be the next equal 
suffrage State. The women are moving 
to secure from the next Legislature the 
submission of an amendment to the voters; 
petitions are being circulated and largely 
signed, and much enthusiasm is mani- 
fested. ; 





The suffragists of the United States all 
joined in congratulating Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson on his 75th birthday, last Thursday. 
The Transcript had a very appreciative 
account of his long and and brilliant 
career, which has been one of unusual 
variety — scholastic, religious, military, 
literary, and always reformatory. For 
many years he was a weekly editorial con- 
tributor to the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 2nd 
later to the Harper's Bazar. He has at- 
tained eminence in many fields, but of all 
his worthy work none will be so lasting 
and illustrious as his work for women. It 
is a pleasant coincidence that the same 
week has witnessed the celebration of 
Mrs. Livermore’s 78th and Col. Higgin- 
son’s 75th birthdays. Two such notable 
anniversaries seldom come so near to- 
gether. 





COLORADO’S WOMEN LEGISLATORS. 

Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright, who was 
chosen as a member of the Colorado 
House of Representatives from Arapahoe 
County on the fusion ticket at the recent 
election, is an old resident of the State. 
She went to Colorado twenty-seven years 
ago, and has lived in Denver for the past 
seventeen years. Her husband, Mr. Henry 
Wright, was one of the pioneers of the 
State, having gone to Colorado thirty- 
eight years ago. A Denver paper says: 

“Both are citizens of the highest stand- 
ing, commanding the respect and confi- 
dence of their large circle of acquaint- 
ances and friends. Mrs. Wright is a de- 
scendant on both sides from early colonial 
settlers of America. Two ancestors in her 
mother’s family, John and Jacob Reeve, 
came over in the Mayflower, and she is 
eligible to both the Daughters of the Rev- 
olution and the Colonial Dames, though 
she has never joined those societies. Mrs, 
Wright’s father was a pioneer in Wiscon- 
sin, as she has been in Colorado. He was 
a Presbyterian clergyman, connected with 
many of the early movements for reform. 
He was one of the old abolitionists, and 
one of the earliest advocates of advanced 
education for women. He was the founder 
and director of Beloit College, the first 
college for men in Wisconsin, and he also 
founded and was one of the first directors 
of the Rockford Female College at Rock- 
ford, Ill, Later he founded the Wiscon- 
sin Female College, the first college for 
women in Wisconsin, and was its presi- 
dent for years. Miss Nannie O. Smith, 
the well-known and popular Superintend- 
ent of German in the East Denver district, 
received her college diploma from the 
hands of Mrs. Wright’s father. Mrs. 
Wright’s interests, therefore, were all 
along educational lines in her girlhood, 
and she has never changed in that respect. 
After her graduation from the Rockford 
College, she taught in that city, and after- 
ward among the freedmen in the South. 
Later she taught in Columbus, Wis., and 
while there joined her first club, of which 
Rev. Myron W. Reed was president. Mr. 
Reed preached for several years in the 
church founded by her father at Colum- 
bus. Mrs. Wright has one sister who is 
superintendent of the schools of Portage 
City, Wis., and another who is superin- 
tendent of the schools of Drummond 
County in that State; both unusual posi- 
tions for women to hold so far East, and 





proving their exceptional ability. Mrs. 
Wright is peculiarly fitted to fill her office 
in a manner to honor both herself and her 
constituents. She has a keen, logical 
mind, which grasps a point with marvel- 
lous quickness; a thorough knowledge of 
parliamentary law, and a wide experience 
in and sympathy for reform movements. 
She has done much to spread those theo- 
ries of public ownership of public utilities 
which are now held by so large a propor- 
tion of people in Colorado. Few women 
understand questions of public policy so 
well as Mrs. Wright. She is a cultivated, 
able, and fearless woman, and the women 
voters are fortunate, among the kaleido- 
scopic changes of local politics, to have a 
woman who will represent them so well. 
Her special interests will be in the line of 
educational and labor legislation. She 
believes that there should be a child labor 
law. Mrs. Wright has held many promi- 
nent positions in the North Side Woman's 
Club.” 

Mrs. Wright is described by those who 
know her as “one of the most level-headed 
and courageous women in the State.” Dr. 
Mary T. Barry, the only other woman 
elected to the Colorado Legislature this 
year, represents Pueblo County, and is 
described as a woman of much talent and 
sterling integrity. The Bradford (Pa.) 
Era, under the impression that Dr. Barry 
was the only woman elected, says: 

One lone woman in the Legislature of 
Colorado may not have much influence in 
the making of laws, but she will doubtless 
prove an incentive to increased personal 
neatness among the male members. There 
will be more refinement and delicacy in 
that legislative hall than if some rude, 
tobacco-using man were elected to repre- 
sent Pueblo County. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, who was chosen 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, is capable, dignified, and a woman 
of experience. Thus far she has given 
much satisfaction to her constituents. A 
Denver paper belonging to the opposite 
political party says: 

If the fusionists, who were put in power 
at the last election, make as satisfactory 
appointments in every office as that of 
deputy superintendent of schools, made 
yesterday, the people will be well satis- 
fied. Mrs. Grenfell, the newly elected 
State superintendent, yesterday appointed 
as her deputy Mrs, Celia Osgood Peter- 
sen. As Celia Osgood, a primary teacher 
in the East Denver district, the new dep- 
uty was well known in educational circles, 
where her abilities won her special recog- 
nition. She was regarded as one of the 
star teachers in the district, and it is said 
that Superintendent Gove still cherishes 
a grudge against the gentleman whom she 
married last spring. She was the first 
president of the Teachers’ Club, and has 
always been a prominent member of the 
educational department of the Woman’s 
Club. Her appointment will be very 
pleasing to a large element of the most 
representative women in the city. 





SENATOR VEST ON EXPANSION. 





Editors Woman's Journai: 

A good many women must have been 
somewhat amused by Senator Vest’s 
speech against territorial expansion. He 
indignantly denounces the acquirement by 
the United States of any islands that 
must be governed as colonies, and de- 
nounces it (this is the amazing thing) on 
the ground that “governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,”’ and that taxation without 
representation is tyranny! Yet Senator 
Vest is a bigoted opponent of equal suf. 
frage for women, and only a few years 
ago he was exhausting his utmost elo- 
quence on the floor of Congress to prove 
that no woman, however intelligent, 
ought to be permitted to vote in regard 
to the laws by which she is governed. 

Senator Vest’s anguish when it is pro- 
posed to govern even a male savage with- 
out giving him a ballot, recalls a little 
story that is now going the rounds: A 
small boy had fallen and “barked his 
shins.” He ran weeping to his mother 
for liniment and sympathy. She was one 
of those good people who hold that pain 
is an illusion, and that it can be done 
away with by refusing to believe in it. 
Drawing herself up, she said to the child, 
impressively: ‘‘It doesn’t hurt! it doesn’t 
hurt! No, Johnny, it doesn’t hurt!” 
Johnny, in a rage, rushed at his mother 
and kicked her shins with all his might. 
Dancing in anguish, she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, 
Johnny, how could you do that? Don’t 
you know how you hurt dear mamma?” 
But Johnny only pranced around her in a 
sort of war dance, crying mockingly: ‘‘Oh, 
no! it doesn’t hurt! it doesn’t hurt!’ 

Senator Vest has assured us women: 





over and over again, that disfranchise- 
ment doesn’t hurt. We cannot help feel- 
ing amusement rather than sympathy 
now, as we watch his contortions of agony 
over the proposal to govern members of 
his own sex without permitting them to 
vote. Why should he be so much more 
sensitive in the case of an uncivilized 
Malayan man than in that of a civilized 
American woman? 
EMILY BROOMALL. 





THE DEBASING OF CHRISTMAS. 

A week or two before Christmas, as I 
threaded my way amid the besieging 
throng of shoppers, a woman by my side, 
mistaking me for her companion who had 
dropped behind, turned suddenly to me 
with a despairing, “I don’t know what to 
get for Gertrude!” The instant passed, 
with its word of apology, but the memory 
of the tired, distracted face remained. I 
wanted to say: ‘Dear lady, has not Ger- 
tm de been alive, with all her special 
needs and desires, through the past year? 
Could you not have devoted as much 
thought to her as would have saved this 
weary strain at an always crowded sea- 
son?” And I did say to one wiser than 
I: “It seems to me the best way is to get 
together, as much as possible, our pres- 
ents through the year, as we see our friends 
and discover their preferences. All could 
go into a Christmas drawer, and at Christ- 
mas time be done up in pretty papers 
with bright ribbon and gold cord and so 
on, and sent.’”’ And the Wise One an- 
swered quietly: ‘‘That is what I always 
do.”’ 

Doubtless good-will towards men moves 
the eager, breathless crowds, but where is 
there peace on earth? To be loving, to be 
true—surely these should be the under- 
lying Christmas thoughts; but an over- 
tired body incites the irritable word that 
may cast a shadow on some heart, and the 
present given grudgingly, because some 
“Gertrude” will expect it, would far better 
not be given at all. ‘“‘The kingdom of 
heaven is of the childlike, of those who 
are easy to please, who love and who give 
pleasure.”’ Co We 





PRICES OF FOOD. 


A lady living in Lawrence, N. Y., is 
filled with wrath by the article in last 
week’s JoURNAL on “Food Economy 
among Wage-Earners.” In a private let- 
ter, she says: 


That food article is ridiculous and ex- 
asperating, with its invitation to people to 
live on five cents a day. The prices of 
food as therein given must be founded on 
summer prices in remote regions. 
and I know the actual prices, as we both 
study to live as cheaply as possible. Here 
are Lawrence prices (Greater New York): 
No meat but rotten dog-scraps to be had 
at ten cents a pound; even pork, the 
cheapest, fifteen cents. Eggs, three cents 
apiece, and frequently bad at that. Five 
cents for a small, chaffy baker’s loaf. Po- 
tatoes, ten cents a small measure, Butter, 
26 cents a pound. Milk, eight cents a 
quart. It is impossible for the ordinary 
human stomach to live on cornmeal, oat- 
meal, and beans. I can eat none of them, 
as a general rule. 

And what does the writer mean by put- 
ting rent at seven cents a day, i. e., $2.10 
a month? When I one year turned 
(the mother of a poor family) out of the 
little house that I built for her, she looked 
long, and finally jumped at the offer of a 
poor upper floor in rather a squalid house 
at $8 per month. 


Perhaps some of our other readers will 
give us their experience as to prices of 
food. 











THE SPANISH RED CROSS. 


The State Department at Washington 
has received a request from the Spanish 
branch of the Red Cross society for illus- 
trations and explanations of all the surgi- 
cal, medical, and humane devices used by 
the United States to alleviate the horrors 
of war. 

The Spanish society is not a govern- 
ment institution, although it operated 
during the recent war under the patron- 
age of the Queen Regent of Spain. A 
request similar to this has been made of 
all other governments, the purpose being 
to publish a volume showing the advances 
made the world over in caring for the 
sick and wourded, and in meeting the 
many distressing situations arising from 
war. 

A full set of illustrations is desired of 
the American field hospitals, ambulance 
trains, stretchers, surgeons’ outfits, and 
the manifold requirements and conven- 
iences of the military and naval surgeons’ 
bureaus, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JuLIA MILLs Dunn, of Moline, 
was elected president of the [Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association at its recent 
annual meeting. 

Mme. Litt LEHMANN, the well-known 
Wagnerian singer, is leading a crusade in 
Germany against killing little birds for 
the decorations of ladies’ hats. 

Miss BELLE KEARNEY, of Mississippi, 
on her return from the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union Convention 
at St. Paul, spent Sunday in St. Louis and 
addressed a great audience at the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. 

Mme. Greokoor VAN Beck, who pre- 
sided over the recent Amsterdam exhi- 
bition of women’s work, is the author of 
“Hilda Von Snylenburg,”’ a novel which 
discusses the woman question, and which 
has reached the third edition, an unusual 
thing for Holland. 

Miss EsTELLE REEL, of Wyoming, 
United States Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, in her annual report lays empha- 
sis upon the desirability of giving indus- 
trial training a foremost place in Indian 
education. She also pleads for industrial 
education for young women. 

Mrs. Harriet Brown STANTON, of 
Cincinnati, the recently elected president 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 
is a connecting link between the new 
workers and the old. Her husband is in 
full sympathy with her, and his sister, 
Caroline Stanton, was one of the secre- 
taries of the Suffrage Convention held in 
Salem, O., in 1850, 

Mrs. MartHa LittLe DAvipson, who 
spooled the first spool of thread in Amer- 
ica, died recently, aged eighty. The Pio- 
neer mill was a crude affair in the little 
village of Dracut, Mass., now a part of the 
city of Lowell, and it was to work in this 
mill and teach the trade to a force of 
employees that Martha Davidson, then 
twenty-six years of age, and her sister, 
were brought from Paisley, Scotland. 

Mrs. ELIzABETH CADY STANTON is 
admired by the editor of the New Zealand 
White Ribbon, published at Christchurch. 
The last issue contains a portrait of a 
beautiful group, entitled ‘‘Three Genera- 
tions.” It shows Mrs, Stanton with Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch and Mrs. Blatch’s 
little girl cuddling up to her on either 
side. This is accompanied by an account 
of Mrs. Stanton’s life, taken from her own 
reminiscences. By the way, would not 
Mrs, Stanton’s “Recollections of Eighty 
Years,’’ which is so highly appreciated 
even at the antipodes, make an excellent 
Christmas present? 

Mrs. LivERMORE addressed a large au- 
dience at the vesper service in Tremont 
Temple last Sunday, the day before her 
seventy-eighth birthday. She is reported 
as saying: “The most distinguishing 
characteristic of the nineteenth century is 
its intense humaneness. The restlessness 
of our time comes from the sympathy we 
have with all in trouble. How can we 
rest easy when we know that a large pro- 
portion of the people in the world do not 
know where the next meal is coming 
from? There are many reasons for this 
suffering. Though we may not see clearly 
the way to cure it, we should remember 
that there is always some way of doing 
everything that ought to be done.”’ 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, who in 1897 
accepted the position of Dean of the de- 
partments of Domestic Science and 
Hygiene in the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, goes East in early January for an 
extended course of lectures, chiefly on 
Household Economics, beginning with 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. On Feb. 
2 she will lecture in Boston before the 
School of Housekeeping, 45 St. Botolph 
Street, on “Fair Conditions and Faithful 
Service,’ and will for a short time be 
open to engagements in and about this 
city. Her address will be, care of the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL. 

PaoLa LomBroso, daughter of the 
well-known anthropologist and criminolo- 
gist, Professor Lombroso of Turin, has 
been sentenced by the criminal court of 
that city to twenty-two days’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of sixty-two lire, on the 
charge of inciting class hatred and eulo- 
gizing violation of law. She holds social- 
istic views, like her father and other pro- 
fessors of the University of Turin. During 
the Italian bread riots in May she pub- 
lished an article in the Grido del Popolo 
of Turin, in which she described the 
misery she herself had seen among the 
poorer classes, and for this she must go to 
prison. 
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CAUSES AND USES OF THE SUBJECTION 
OF WOMEN. 

BY MRS, CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 

When a creeping baby bumps his head 
on a chair, he blames the chair. He thinks 
the chair is a person, and that, as a per- 
son, the chair ought not to have hit him. 
It is a bad world—full of malicious chairs. 

When a primitive savage misses fire in 
hunting, or is struck by lightning, or is 
eaten by a bear, he considers these mis- 
fortunes to be the work of evil spirits. 
Something or somebody is against him; 
some one is to blame; it is a bad world, 
full of malign influences. 

The spirit of man, in its early develop- 
ment, is inordinately personal. He per- 
sonifies rock, tree, and river, he makes 
gods of sun, moon, and stars; his constant 
attitude towards nature is one of praise or 
blame. This psychic attitude, when the 
human mind grew complex enough to 
formulate the larger religions, has found 
its utmost expression in the concepts of 
God and the Devil; the last personifica- 
tions of Praise and Blame; and in the 
middle field of life,—the human soul,— 
these active sentiments are constantly in 
play. The people who please us are 
“‘good’’—and we praise them; the people 
who hurt us are “bad’’—and we blame 
them; and whatsoever human institution 
works to our advantage or disadvantage, 
we straightway pile up moral responsibil- 
ity, with praise or blame proportionate, 
on all the persons involved. 

So, when women began to be conscious 
of the disadvantages of their position of 
subjection to men, it was inevitable at 
first that they should revolt against the 
“cruelty of their oppressors,” and blame 
with intense personal feeling the long do- 
minion of “tyrant man.“ This feeling is 
natural, as it is natural for the child to 
blame the chair, but it is no more reason- 
able. The subjection of women was at no 
time an overt act like the conquest of a 
nation by a greedy superior, the oppres- 
sion of colonies, or the maintenance of the 
Inquisition. Even deeds like these have 
their historical explanation, and woman’s 
position antedates history and has a bio- 
logical explanation, an essential cause, 
lying at the very basis of sociology. 

All the phenomena of living species lie 
between the expanding force of life and the 
modifying pressure of the environment. 
Whatever creatures are, and whatever they 
do, is developed by this force, under this 
pressure. Whenthe grand marchof physical 
evolution culminated in the human ani- 
mal, it stood at the very beginning of that 
psychic evolution in which lies all ensuing 
progress. Sociology, history, humanity, 
these are in the realms of psychic prog- 
ress, and find their physical expression in 
the material creations of man. All human 
relations and inter-relations are to be stud- 
ied in the light of social evolution, and 
the relation of woman to man is the most 
basic of all. 

Here stands the human animal,—hairy, 
ferocious, strong, with the Hand that 
could multiply weapon and tool also mul- 
tiplying the powers of the Brain by its 
new activity. He is not yet Man. Man is 
a social being; his existence and further 
progress conditioned upon social relation. 
How is this solitary beast to be brought 
into the condition of mutual peace and 
love and helpfulness in the development 
of which is civilization? Life, within him, 
is only conscious of his own body: how 
can that consciousness extend to others? 

Mammalian motherhood had already 
brought the seeds of love into the world. 
The nursing mother loved her child; but, 
poor brute, she did not love any one else. 
All animals love their young. This was 
not enough for human growth. We have 
to love each other to be human. 

Now, love follows service and propin- 
quity. These savage creatures must be 
brought into relations of mutual service 
and near neighborhood,—continued asso- 
ciation, in order that they may love each 
other. And, in the laws of nature, this 
must be accomplished through existing 
instincts, desires, and impulses. 

The dominant desires and impulses of 
man, then, were simply those of personal 
aggrandizement and self-serving. There 
is no more wonderful feat in the silent 
legerdemain of nature than the miracle 
by which this beast was made human. By 
the very force of his most selfish desires, 
he held his mate close captive lest another 
get her. As captive, she must be fed, or 
she eluded him by death. As a fed cap- 
tive, she must work for him, and so was 
proved of economic service. Such a valu- 
able adjunct to the maintenance of life,— 
and as many of them as he could compass, 
—was a thing to be striven for, worked 
for, fought for, on purely selfish grounds. 

But this selfishness grew into unselfish- 
ness, as it always does, by extension. 
This greedy animal, in his greediness, had 
multiplied his selves, and in loving him- 
self must jove them. Careand service be- 
get love. In this crude, coarse, polyga- 
mous, primitive family relation, was born 
a love a little larger than that of mating 


beasts, and more permanent, in that the 
overlapping series of children demanded 
unintermittent care. The multiplied self- 
interest of this group of beings made pos- 
sible the codrdinate action which is the 
base of economic progress. 

But could not this have come to pass 
with woman free? 

Primitive woman was no nobler an ani- 
mal than primitive man. She was as 
fierce, or fiercer, though less strong; and 
though she loved her young as do the 
tigress and she-bear, it was only while she 
suckled them. She was also as greedy 
and promiscuous as he; both had the nat- 
ural passions of their race and time. But, 
as a captive, with the economic energies 
of motherhood now forced into new chan 
nels, having to toil for mate as well as 
young, she developed new activities and 
new emotions. Denied free expression, 
free movement, this racial development 
was constantly repressed in her; but, since 
force cannot be denied some result, it was 
expressed in him—her son inherited her 
qualities. 

The female of any species, having the 
larger share in reproductive processes, 
naturally inclines to those activities we 
call economic, She, by nature, works. 
There are species in which the male helps 
the female in her labors of nest-building, 
food-getting, etc.; but the main line of 
economic energy in the world is the fe- 
male line,—from the ‘‘busy bee,’’—a ster- 
ilized female,—and the worker ant, which 
is the same; or the jerky mother mud- 
wasp, laying up dinners for her young, up 
to the mother savage, embroidering little 
moccasins, and weaving baskets to hold 
the winter food. The labor of the animal 
world is all for the young; it is reproduc- 
tive energy, finding its expression in eco- 
nomic activity through the mother. 

This intensifying energy which the 
guileless tyrant, man, forbade his captive, 
woman, to express in freedom, he himself 
must needs express in her service and 
that of his numerous children. A free 
mother could and did feed her own young, 
and the free father had no need to do 
more than feed himself. But a captive 
mother could only make the best of what 
her mate brought home to her; and the 
more captive father must needs work as 
he never worked before, to ‘support the 
family.” The subjection of woman was 
an essential condition to the development 
of economic activity in man; and also to 
such psychic growth as precedes and ac- 
companies it. 

It has inordinately developed sex-energy 

in the race, and has forced that energy 
into economic channels. Subject woman, 
growing in beauty and charm as an inevi- 
table result of the relation in which she 
was compelled to live, enslaved her en- 
slaver; and since he would not let her 
work for herself, he has, perforce, worked 
for her, spurred to gigantic efforts in be- 
half of the accumulated responsibilities 
he had himself assumed. The subjection 
of woman is not based on physical su- 
premacy of the male. Other males are 
physically stronger than their mates, and 
yet do not enslave them, It is not based 
on intellectual supremacy, either; there is 
no intellectual difference between male 
and female of the same species, save what 
may be produced in later life by arbitrary 
conditions. But it is based on economic 
supremacy. 
The power and place of humanity as the 
dominant race on earth lies in its ability 
to do things, to make things, to invent, 
and build, and translate matter to what 
form it will,through the action of brain and 
hand. Woman alone, asa free and inde- 
pendent economic agent, had no impulse 
to work for other than her own child, and 
for that but temporarily. Woman, forced 
to work for him who was also forced to 
work for her, became a living fountain of 
suppressed energy, which drove its way 
to expression through the free activities 
of the male. That fierce and lazy savage 
has become the world-conquering husband 
and father, under the remorseless pressure 
of the confined forces behind him—the 
enormous driving-power of female energy, 
maternal energy, finding economic ex- 
pression through the male. 

The painful elements in this relation 
were inevitable. Let one man sit down 
on another, and it is apt to hurt the under 
one. Given the subordinate relation of 
woman to man, and man inevitably be- 
comes domineering and cruel. But that 
he was in the beginning—and far more so. 
He has also become gentle, and tender, 
and kind; he has become ‘“‘a father,’’ and 
the free savage was not that. This rela- 
tion, with all its inevitable disadvantages, 
has worked for good in the evolution of 
society: and that is why it was originally 
evolved and so persistently maintained. 

Why, then, do we oppose it now? Are 
women wrong in the social earthquake of 
this century—the great sex revolution 
which surpasses in importance any trivial 
change of religions and forms of govern- 
ment the world has everseen? No; they 
are right. If the subjection of women had 
not been needed in process of social ev- 





olution, it could not have been introduced 


and maintained. If the freedom of wom- 
en was not needed under the same great 
laws, it would not be coming now. 

Our social progress has reached a stage 
wherein the emotions and energies begot- 
ten by this old condition are no longer 
sufficient nor suitable. Even the love of 
the father and mother for each other and 
for their children, and the ensuing desper- 
ate effort of the father to wrest all earthly 
forces to the advantage of his family, 
have ceased to be the highest issues of 
our lives. The patriarchal dispensation 
has passed with the Oriental religions 
which were its psychic expressions. The 
religion of human love and social service 
demands that we work for each other, and 
the greatest obstacle to that religion is 
the subjection of woman and its accom- 
panying phenomena. The lessons of that 
period of subjection have been learned, 
both the bitter and the sweet; its work is 
done: we stand at the beginning of a new 
age, a new society. Free womanhood is 
the essential condition of that new life; 
that she may lift her head at last, and see 
that the human being should love and 
work for more than mate and young. She 
will not lose the sweet, close love of those 
old ages, but she will add to it the larger, 
deeper, wiser love, the open eyes and open 
hands and open heart from which shall 
grow the civilization of a new era. 





CAMP LIFE FOR LADIES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although nowadays almost every one 
goes to the seaside, it was by no means 
the rule some few years back, as I knew 
to my grief,—mine being one of the fam- 
ilies unable to afford it. A fair proportion 
of the well-to-do folk, and some few worn- 
out or delicate people (if possessed of 
moderate means), would visit the sea for 
pleasure or health, as the case might be. 
But now nearly every one goes,—though 
it is being increasingly realized that the 
seaside is becoming more and more 
crowded, uncomfortable, and expensive, 
The fact is that the usual society routine 
of seaside life (sitting in rocking-chairs 
on broad verandas, etc.), notwithstanding 
the pure sea air, does not build us up as 
the sea did our fathers in the olden time, 
when the country was wild, and they 
tramped it in their old clothes, and lived 
in simple style. 

Now allow me to suggest ‘‘a more ex- 
cellent wayꝰ“ by giving a little experience 
of my own. I am the mother of eight 
children, and subject to the usual strain 
attendant on superintending a large house 
and staff of servants. My neighbors, too 
(very generous with admonition and ad- 
vice), tell me I greatly augment it by 
spoiling my children, and bringing upon 
myself a large anount of consequent 
worry. Be that as it may, the fact is that 
during the hot weather of last June I was 
in a wretched state of health, and threat- 
ened with complete nervous prostration. 
One day, a relative (a sportsman, who 
lives in the woods as much as he possibly 
can) said to me: “I can cure you of all 
this, and without either medicine or doc- 
tor’s bill. Moreover, my proposed treat- 
ment will prove a positive source of econ- 
omy.’ Thereupon he unfolded a startling 
plan. Said he: ‘Four hundred or more 
miles from here, there is, in the midst of 
Canadian woods, a large and lovely lake 
with many small islands, and on one of 
these I have a camp,—just a plain, sub- 
stantial, well-shingled, wooden building 
of two floors, having two rooms sixteen 
feet square, and a kitchen outside. Clear, 
pure water is all around you, and clear, in- 
vigorating air immediately above and over 
you. Now, I want you to go there, taking 
your most useful boy and most helpful 
girl, and no one else. No! no maid; you 
must be your own cook and your own 
housemaid. You will be a mile and a half 
or two miles from the railroad station, 
but the steamers will pass close to you, 
and a small mail boat will leave you every 
thing you need to eat, or to use—daily, if 
you wish, but three times a week is 
enough. When you want to send a letter 
or a telegram, you can row yourself in 
still water to the railroad station. Your 
boy can pick up dry fuel, and your girl 
will help you to cook. In the camp you 
will find comfortable spring beds and good 
bedding ready for use, and a little parlor 
stove, in whieh you will be glad to build 
a small fire when you get up, on many 
days when your friends are sweltering 
here. Each morning your boy will catch 
you two or three bass or nickerel or trout 
for breakfast; and you will have chicken, 
bacon, or beef for dinner; with a light tea 
and still lighter supper to finish up.” 

Thus did my kinsman prescribe for me, 
—husband and family laughing heartily 
at his proposing so ridiculous a plan. But 
he spoke in such solemn earnestness, and 
so perseveringly, that at last 1 was per- 
suaded into trying it fora week. He me 
us there himself to install us, and, really 
the charming scenery and novelty pre- 
pared me to enjoy it from the start. 
There were a few settlers and farmers 





about, all English-speaking Canadians 





Very civil, decent folk they were, too, so 
that I felt no alarm at all about the local 
inhabitants. My intention was to stay 
one week. I arrived on Monday, and was 
so exceedingly busy satisfying the hunger 
of three, decorating our little camp, re- 
turning the visits of two or three neigh- 
bors (very nice people), fishing, exploring 
about a hundred islands in the immediate 
neighborhood (rendered interesting by 
caves, bays, and canals), etc., that the 
week simply flew, and we all felt that we 
had not had nearly enough of it, and de- 
termined to stay another week. 

But at the week’s end we were still 
unsatisfied, ani another week followed 
on, and then another, and another, until 
seven weeks had glided by so swiftly and 
so enjoyably that we all regretted we had 
only time enough left to reach home in 
order tu prepare the children for school. 
My husband spent ten or twelve days 
with us, and felt as if he were being ban- 
ished when he was ob iged to return home. 
My friends sent me newspapers and maga- 
zines by every mail, but 1 really had no 
time to open them, and I certainly had 
very little inclination to do so. Our 
canoeing and boating trips were delight- 
ful; but perhaps the most satisfactory 
part of our experience was the summing 
up of our expenses, when we found that 
we had lived very well indeed on twenty 
cents per head, per day. Itis true we had 
no fuel to buy, and lights cost almost 
nothing, those long days in the North 
making it almost unnecessary to have a 
light. To these twenty cents should be 
added railway fares to two or three neigh- 
boring stations which we visited because 
some of the summer visitors were our 
friends. But this was not really neces- 
sary, nor is it fair to charge it to the ex- 
penses of living. 

We rowed in a boat a mile and a half to 
church every Sunday morning; and there 
was a store a mile and a half away, where 
we could get pretty nearly everything we 
needed. One day my husband drove back 
six miles on the mainland, to some well- 
stocked trout and bass lakes, and of 
course that added somewhat to the daily 
expense, and was a luxury. Adding up 
all my expenses (railway and steamboat 
fares and the expenses of living) I find 
that the cost for seven weeks, or nearly 
two months (including the time taken to 
get there) was less than the hotel bill 
alone would have been for one month at 
the seaside place to which I go, and which 
is neither specially fashionable nor expen- 
sive. 

The station agent at the little Canadian 
R. R. Station near by told me that there 
were places innumerable in that country 
where this sort of thing could be done. 

I was simply enraptured with my sum- 
mer in the woods, and I expect to return 
there very regularly. 

I had nearly forgotten to mention the 
most valuable result of our sojourn, 
namely, the complete banishment of 
nerves from my system. Before I had 
been there a month I had forgotten I had 
any, and though I added but little to my 
weight, I gained a great deal in good 
health, cheerfulness and energy. 

My cousin told me that this camp of 
his had cost him about two hundred dol- 
lars, so that the interest on that amount 
would make a very small rental; and that, 
he says, is more than counterbalanced by 
the rapid increase in value of the property, 
as the islands get taken up and built 
upon. 

These islands are the property of the 
Ontario Government, and can be bought 
for $5 and upwards, according to size—an 
island of about an acre in superficial ex- 
tent selling for about $5. 

I may further say that the climate there 
has proved a complete cure for hay fever, 
and this alone would be no light boon to 
many who yearly suffer from this distress- 


‘ing complaint and its attendant miseries. 


I feel as if I were doing good service to 
my sisters and the public in general by 
giving my experience, and I am quite 
sure that if a vast number of people who 
have hitherto gone to the seaside would 
try a sojourn in the woods, they would 
not only gain considerably in health and 
enjoyment, but also find it infinitely less 
expensive. As to myself, I thank the 
woods for being one who is no longer 
famous for her “NERVEs.,”’ 


NATIONAL GRANGE FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





CHavuTaugQua, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The National Grange at its recent ses- 
sion at Concord, N. H., in compliance 
with a request from the National Amer- 
ican W. S. A., again put itself on record 
as favoring woman suffrage by the adop- 
tion of a strong resolution to that effect. 

Although repeated attempts were made 
by members who were in favor of equal 
suffrage, to induce this representative body 
of a great national organization to put 
itself on record as in favor of a full citi- 
zenship without regard to sex for all per- 
sons otherwise qualified, yet there was 





sufficient conservatism, especially among 
Southern members, to prevent such ac- 
tion being taken until November, 1893, 
when the National Grange met in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. At that meeting, the very 
air was redolent of liberty; the walls of 
the place of meeting were hung with 
mottos, prominent among which was dis- 
played, ‘‘Equal rights without regard to 
sox.“ The resolution introduced in favor 
of equal rights carried by a large ma- 
jority, many of the Southern masters vot- 
ing in its favor. 

The American Grange Bulletin, the 
official organ of the National Grange, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, speaking of the re- 
cent action of the National Grange at 
Concord, says editorially: 

The National Grange again pronounced 
in favor of woman suffrage. hy not in- 
struct the Legislative Committee to press 
it upon Congress until the desired result 
is obtained? All State Granges, in jus- 
tice to the universal demands of the 
Order, should instruct their proper com- 
mittee to press it upon State Legislatures. 
The passing of resolutions will not ac- 
complish much of itself. Let our Legis- 
latures, State and National, understand 
that we mean what we say. 

The Grange was the first organization 
to admit women upon terms of perfect 
equality with men, and brothers of the 
Order in high official positions are fre- 
quently heard to say that in this funda- 
mental principle largely consists the 
strength and perpetuity of the Grange. 

This initial concession was made 
against much opposition, through the 
insistence of one woman, Miss Caroline A. 
Hall, the niece and secretary of O. H. 
Kelly, in whose brain originated the idea 
of a great fraternal organization of agri- 
culturists which should know no North, 
no South, no East, no West, and whose 
benevolent mission it should be, among 
other things, to help heal the wounds and 
smooth the scars left by the Civil War. 
She it was who insisted, and carried it to 
victory, so that in a great farmers’ organi- 
zation “the mothers, the wives, and 
daughters should come in on an equality 
with the fathers, the husbands, and 
brothers.” 

Chautauqua County, N. Y., has at 
present among her twenty-seven Granges 
eight which have women as masters, and 
sixteen have women as secretaries, while 
in her Pomona or County Grange the 
present year the four first offices, master, 
overseer, lecturer, and chaplain, are filled 
by women. Euiza C. GIFFoRD. 

Jamestown, Chautauque Co., N. Y. 


HOW TO FEED SOLDIERS. 





From “how to feed children’ to “how 
to feed soldiers’’ seemed but a step to 
Mrs. Louise E. Hogan when a question 
arose about the rations for soldiers in the 
late war, says the N. Y. Tribune. She had 
devoted so many years to the study of 
children’s needs, from the cradle up, that 
she was naturally familiar with many 
kinds of food suitable to the sick and to 
the well, both for children and adults. 

In looking over the list of rations made 
out for the men Mrs. Hogan thought there 
was too much bacon and grease allowed 
for a hot climate. She had been making 
an effort to establish a metropolitan cen- 
tral library or club where books on home 
and health could be consulted. Mrs. 
Hogan was in constant touch with the 
work of Dr. Atwater, special agent, and 
Dr. True, director of the food nutrition 
work of the United States Government, 
and, convinced that the list of rations 
could be revised to advantage, Mrs. Hogan 
consented to apply the scientific knowl- 
edge she had gained through her studies 
of the chemistry of foods to practical 
demonstrations. 

Dr. True had also said to her, ‘Show 
how to use the scientific information that 
people acquire but don’t always make use- 
ful.” Her ten years’ study of these sub- 
jects was felt at this juncture to be of 
infinite assistance. 

Being obliged to consult Secretary Wil- 
son in regard to her report on food and 
nutrition work in public schools, Mrs. 
Hogan went to Washington, and called at 
General Sternberg’s office, although she 
had not decided whether she would do 
anything in the matter of supervising the 
Army food list, even should she be al- 
lowed to do so. Entering the room where 
the busy officer sat writing, she said sim- 
ply, as he looked up: 

‘Perhaps I can help you; if so, I am at 
your service.” 

The General replied, ‘‘This is an impor- 
tant subject; it ought to be taken up at 
once,”’ 

The General sent Mrs. Hogan to his 
deputy surgeon-general, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Charles Smart. After talking over 
matters carefully, Dr. Smart took Mrs. 
Hogan to Commissary - General Eagan, 
who from that time to the present has 
greatly assisted her in her efforts to im- 
prove food conditions in the Army from a 
practical camp standpoint. Mrs. Hogan 
studied the ration list and also the Army 
cook-book, published in 1896. Rations 
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there were in abundance, but the cook- 
book showed, as Mrs. Hogan expressed it 
“that men had made it out with their 
ideas of housekeeping.” She pointed out 
to General Eagan that inthe menu for one 
week the items “beef stew, coffee and 
bread,”’ were grouped together and served 
for breakfast, dinner, and tea respectively 
at six different times. Turning to the 
ration list, she showed that onions, toma- 
toes, potatoes, fresh and salt meat and 
fish were allowed in sufficient quantities 
to make a thoroughly pleasing variety in 
the three meals of each day, if thought 
were given to the subject. To show how 
the diversity in the food could be made 
was Mrs. Hogan’s object in going to the 
camps. 

Applying for assistance to General 
Eagan, she demonstrated to him how the 
commissary and medical departments 
must work together. He promised to do 
all in his power, even to seeing that the 
foods needed by the medical department 
should be kept in stock. 

‘‘When General Shafter cabled to Wash- 
ington for $2,000 to buy delicacies for sick 
men,” said Mrs. Hogan, ‘‘not only was 
the money cabled back to him, but Gen- 
eral Eagan and Secretary Alger at once 
consulted on what immediate measures 
could be taken to relieve the distress. It 
was then the rations were commuted, i. e., 
the men were allowed 60 cents a day in 
money, which in many instances was never 
used by the surgeons.” 

Mrs. Hogan’s establishment of the diet 
kitchens at different points followed 
quickly. She asserts a thorough ‘‘belief in 
this work, carried on under Army regula- 
tions and discipline, and making tbe 
responsibility lie where it belongs, on 
company and regimental commanders and 
surgeons who have the keynote of the 
situation and need the help of the diet 
kitchens.” 

Mrs. Hogan believes that full and ex- 
plicit directions should be printed for 
each department of the commissary; that 
the cook should not be given the rules for 
soldier or officer bound up with his own; 
that the commissary need not be directed 
as to soaking codfish or making dump- 
lings, and both time and space could be 
thus economized. The ignorance of the 
cooks is also, she says, largely responsi- 
ble for the general discomfort, and the 
cook-book should be so instructive as to 
remedy this evil. ‘Somebody must do 
the thinking and planning for this Army 
household,” the speaker continued, ‘‘and 
whoever had charge of a diet kitchen had 
no slight work before him or her.” 








WHEN you are nervous and sleepless 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla. It makes the 
nerves strong and gives refreshing sleer. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Historic New York. Being the Second 
Series of the Half Moon Papers. 
Edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice 
Carrington Royce, Ruth Putnam, and 
Eva Palmer Brownell. Illustrated. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1899. Price, $2.50. 


This is an interesting compilation of 
facts relative to the origin, growth and 
local peculiarities of New York City, from 
the original quaint Dutch village of New 
Amsterdam to the Colonial town of New 
York, and thence, as the gateway of 
Continental immigration, steadily growing 
into the vast metropolis which now 
spreads beyond the limits of Manhattan 
Island, into Westchester County on the 
North, Kings and Queens counties on the 
East, and the New Jersey suburbs west of 
the Hudson River to the Orange Moun- 
tain. ‘‘Negro Slavery in New York,” 
“Tammany MGall,’’ “Old Prisons and 
Punishments,” “The New York Press and 
its Makers,” ‘Bowling Green,” ‘New 
Amsterdam Family Names and their 
Origin,” “Old Taverns and Posting Inns,” 
“The Doctor in Old New York,” ‘Early 
Schools and Schoolmasters,”’ ‘‘The Battle 
of Harlem Heights,’’ ‘‘Breuckelen,”’ and 
“The Neutral Ground’ are successive 
chapters collaborated with research and 
abounding in incident. It must be con- 
fessed that the city had a succession of 
**bosses’’ long before that name was in- 
vented, and that it has been from the very 
beginning a composite of characters and 
nationalities, including the best and mean- 
est of mankind. Very little of the Puri- 
tan element has gone into its making, 
and the political control has always been 
more forcible than fastidious. The abuses 
of which the present inhabitants justly 
complain are not of recent origin, and 
apparently are not likely to be speedily 
overcome, Thirty-three illustrations are 
given of persons and places, beginning 
with a portrait of Peter Stuyvesant the 
Dutch governor. 

In 1664 New York contained 7,000 
whites and a very few slaves. In 1790 the 
slaves numbered 21,324 in the State, most 
of them residents in New York City, 
where fears of servile insurrection some- 
times amounted to a panic. Tammany 
Hall originated in a society of that name 
during the Revolution. In organizing, it 
adopted the ritual of an Iroquois lodge, 
and was divided into thirteen tribes, each 
with its totem. Its symbol early became 
the tiger, first emblazoned on the engine of 
Big Six and conspicuous in the heavy gold 
badge of the Americus Club. As early 
as 1798 it opposed Federalism, supported 
Jefferson, and arrayed itself against Wash 
ington’s administration. From that day 
to this it has led the social pleasures and 
political activities of the great masses of 
voters. It has organized and marched 
them to the polls with military preci- 
sion, has found its natural allies in the 
Southern slave States, and has enjoyed 
the patronage of the national Democratic 
party. In its first period it spoke with 
the accent of middle-class precision. In 
its second, it sank to the level of the 
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DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh), 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





street roughs; in the third, it allied itself 
with the criminal classes. But always it 
has correctly represented the laboring 
class, under direction of the social stratum 
just above it. In this is the secret of its 
success, giving it two-thirds of the masses 
and the plunder of the city. It represents 
social conditions, and is a permanent 
force in American politics. The chapter 
devoted to its history is very instructive. 
With all its crimes it makes itself a daily 
fountain of benefits to the ignorant and 
helpless, whose votes become the bul- 
wark of public and private wrongs. 
“This union of crime, oppression, and 
benevolence, of malfeasance, blackmail 
and largess, has kept it in power for a 
century by its hideous imitation and 
wise exercise of important civil duties, 
neglected by the well-to-do. So long as 
these duties are neglected by good men, 
bad men will use them to evil ends.” 
This book is a contribution to American 
history, and will make a valuable Christ- 
mas gift. H. B. B. 


My PARK Book. By Annie Nathan Meyer. 
New York: Edwin W. Dayton. 1898. 
Price, 75 cents. 


This is a transcript of the impressions 
made upon the writer by the changing as- 
pects of nature—especially by those of Cen- 
tral Park, New York, varied by reminis- 
cences of rambles amid the Adirondacks. 
The ten gossipy, descriptive chapters 
have in them no thread of narrative, no 
suggestion of personal adventure. They 
are reveries and records of perceptions 
stirred by trees, flowers, equipages, and 
the changing seasons, with occasional allu- 
sions to log-fires and literature. It is the 
kind of book that recalls Thoreau, and 
Bradford Torrey, although it is mainly 
the product of walks in the heart of New 
York City. If it induces its readers to 
open their eyes and see what is to be seen 
of interest and beauty, it will not have 
been written in vain. H. B. B. 


CATERING FoR Two. Comfort and Econ- 
omy for Small Households. By Alice 
L. James. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1899. Price, $1.25, 


This useful and convenient little book 
gives receipts for small delicacies suited 
for a family of two persons. Limit- 
ing the menu to the needs of two, many 
compounds may be had at small cost, and 
waste is avoided. People often say, “It 
is bard to provide for a small family.” 
This book enables young housekeepers to 
do so, and to enjoy a variety of savory 
food such as is usually found only in large 
families. We recommend it as sensible, 
practical, and so clear and distinct in its 
directions as to ensure good results. If 
the recipes have any fault it is in using 
too much pepper and too many spices and 
condiments. The book is as tasteful as 
the compounds are tasty. Its perusal is 
equal to a course in a first-class cooking 
school. H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A PRESENT FROM SANTA CLAUS AND 
JENNIE. 


‘“‘Why Jennie, dear,’’ said papa, “‘what 
made you so late coming home from 
grandma’s? I started out to hunt you, 
fearing you were lost in the snow.” 

‘Oh, no! dear papa, I can always find 
my way,” replied Jennie, ‘‘but just be- 
fore I got to the big maple tree I heard 
some sleigh bells; then I hurried, for I 
thought may-be Santa Claus was coming 
to our house. Standing right in the snow 
I found this dear baby; I think Santa 
Claus must have left her there for me, 
because [ did so want a real baby; you 
know I am too old now for a make-believe 
one. Please help me to hide her until to- 
morrow, so I can surprise mamma.” 

“The poor thing is so frozen,’’ said 
papa, ‘that I think we will leave her with 
Aunt Rosalie.”’ 

Jennie kissed the child, and skipped 
home full of the glad secret. 

Papa found that the mother was dead, 
and the woman who took care of the baby 
was glad to give her to some one else, as 
she had six children of her own and very 
little money to buy them food. 

Aunt Rosalie washed and dressed the 
baby, who had wavy golden hair and 
bright blue eyes, and was sweet enough 
for anybody to own. 

The day before Christmas Jennie was 
so merry, and laughed so often, that 
mamma called her ‘‘a bundle of smiles.” 

It was hard to wait until the tree was 
lit up with the pretty red and yellow can- 





dies. Suddenly there wasa ring at the 
doorbell. “My secret! my secret!” 
shouted Jennie, and off she flew to get the 
the precious gift. 

She gave the darling her new Japanese 
doll and stood her in front of the tree, 
while papa pinned on the baby’s dress a 
bit of paper, on which Jennie had written 
very neatly, ‘“‘A Christmas present from 
Santa Claus and Jennie.” 

Do you think mamma was pleased? 
She just threw her arms about that baby 
and hugged her tight, while big tears 
filled ber eyes. 

Only two years ago mamma had laid 
her baby girl in a tiny grave under the 
snow. 

“I will call her Joy,” said mamma, “for 
Iam sure she will bring much happiness 
into my life.”"—Clara B. Lamotte, in Our 
Little Ones and Nursery. 


ue Oa> 


HUMOROUS. 


“I fell over the rail,’’ said the sailor, 
“and the shark came along and grabbed 
me by the leg.” ‘‘And what did you do?” 
“I let him have the leg. I never disputes 
with a shark.”’— Tit- Bits. 


Upon his arrival at Manila, General Mer- 
ritt asked Admiral Dewey how far on the 
island his jurisdiction extended. The re- 
ply was: ‘*From as close to shore as I can 
move these flatirons (the ships) to as far 
inland as I can throw a shell.” 





Manager—Your play is marvellously 
good. its one fault is that it is beyond 
the abilities of my company. 

Tankpleigh—Then how can I get it pro- 
duced? 

Manager—You can easily get an ama- 
teur company to undertake it.—Rozbury 
Gazette. 


Didn’t know hidias.—At a dinner of 
the Literary Society, Lord Houghton once 
said, with reference to a statue that had 
been lately found near Athens, that, when 
the Demarch telegraphed to the Lord 
Mayor of London, “Phidias recovered,” 
the latter replied, “Glad to hear it, but 
didn’t know he had been ill.” 


Graham—Old Tilkins is dreadfully 
wrought up over the election. He says he 
knows lots of men who forged his signa- 
ture, and he holds that their votes ought 
to be thrown out. 

Morris—Forged his signature? What 
does he mean? 

Graham—Why, they made a crossmark, 
you know, and Tilkins says that’s been 
his signature for years.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


A recent article on homesickness recalls 
to The Christian Advocate the reply made 
by a young Swedish maid to her mistress. 
It expresses clearly, though in imperfect 
English, what every sufferer from home- 
sickness feels. 

“You ought to be contented, and not 
fret for your old home, Ina,” said the 
lady, as she looked at the dim eyes of the 
girl. ‘You are earning good wages, your 
work is light, every one is kind to you, 
and you have plenty of friends here.” 

“Yas’m,” said the girl, “but it is not 
the place where I do be that makes me 
vera homesick; it is the place where I 
don’t be.” 

—— — 

HousEKEEPERS dread the task of pol- 
ishing Stoves, but Enameline lightens the 
task. It is ready for use, makes no dust 
or odor. Is easily applied with a cloth 
and with very little labor produces a jet 
black and very brilliant gloss. It has the 
largest sale of any stove polish on earth. 
Sold everywhere. 








The Anthony 
Medallion ———__.__. 


In making up your Christmas list, be sure 
to include the plaster medallion of Susan 
B. Anthony. A splendid likeness of Miss 
Anthony, and a beautiful gift for $1.50. Send 
orders to 

* 


Mrs. E. B. SWEET, 
103 East Main Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK 


ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W. 8. A , 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mars 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


4 Carl Faelten, Director. 
SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 


From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PAuR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. | 














A MODEL 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _-__eum 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 











Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEWTON, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
Penn. Opened oth month, stb. ms i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
. Healthful location, extensive junds, 
ngs, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War wor- 


way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Mustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resul 
in heroic service on the “ — has app 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charm 
oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
— — information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 





To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS  ; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By SopHIE May. Lilustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, }y, eae. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, {> Dow, styles: 


and color. Price Reduced. By SopHigE May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Seta in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Six Young Hunters, Qr, the Adventures of 


By W. Gorpon PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIE 


By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory,. 
s0N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. oo 


Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 
By CHARLEs F. KiNG, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace,. Uioth. gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, PY A pnty aa 


thor of ‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


x By HAWAII'’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UORALAMT. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era- 
Victor Serenus, By Hew 


RY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.56. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp S. E.Luis, A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 


’ For Large As 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For targe Ae 
supplement to The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
men Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
saken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
game or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 3ist annual convention of the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., April 
27 to May 3, 1899. The friends in Michigan 
are making their preparations on the most 
hospitable scale, and free entertainment will 
be provided for all regularly accredited 
delegates. 


CHRISTMAS PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 


Make a Christmas or New Year's present 
of the Woman’s JouRNAL to some friend 
who needs to be converted, or to be 
aroused from a lukewarm to an active in- 
terest in equal rights. You can do this, 
and at the same time supply yourself with 
other presents to give to other friends, in 
our premiums. 

For one new subscriber, at the special 
rate of $1.50, we will send Mrs. Anna 
Christy Fall’s admirable little book, ‘‘The 
Tragedy of a Widow's Third.” 

To any one sending us two new sub- 
scribers at the special rate of $1.50 each, 
we will send either Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s new book, ‘‘Woman and Eco. 
nomics,” or the new edition of Mrs. Stet- 
son’s poems, “In this Our World,” con- 
taining many poems not included in the 
former edition. Either of these books 
would make an excellent Christmas pres- 
ent for a conservative friend. 

For six new subscribers, at the special 
rate of $1.50 each, we offer ‘‘The Life and 
Times of Susan B. Anthony,” by Ida H. 
Harper, two large, handsome volumes, 
with many illustrations. 








EQUAL RIGHTS FOR HAWAII WOMEN. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has just reported to Congress its 
revision of the bill providing a territorial 
government for Hawaii. There are nu- 
merous changes from the bill as proposed 
by the U. S. Commissioners. 

The section defining citizenship is 
amended by striking out the word 
‘twhite’ and also the explicit reference 
to Portuguese, and left to read as follows: 
“That all persons who were citizens of 
the Republic of Hawaii on Aug. 12, 1898, 
are hereby declared to be citizens of the 
United States.” 

The provision in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of territorial senators is changed so 
as to require that the senator shall be a 
male citizen, thirty years of age, that he 
shall have resided in the Hawaiian Islands 
not less than three years, and that he 
*‘shall be qualified to vote for senators,” 
the explicit property qualification being 
stricken out. A like change is made in 
the provision regarding members of the 
House, who are required to be qualified 
to vote for representatives. 

In the qualifications for voters for terri- 
torial representatives, the word ‘‘under- 
standingly” in the educational qualifica- 
tion is stricken out, requiring simply that 
they shall ‘‘read, write, and speak the 
English or Hawaiian language. 

As now reported, suffrage is limited to 
male citizens possessing a certain amount 
of property and education. Men not pos- 
sessed of such property and education, 
and all women, are excluded. 

This is unreasonable and unjust. Every 
consideration of principle and of expedi- 
ency demands that women who possess 
the qualifications required of men should 
be enabled to vote. It is an insult to 
womanhood to make sex an insurmount- 
able obstacle. The wives and daughters 
of missionaries, merchants, and planters 
are far better qualified to vote than their 
Sunday-school scholars, who are to be 
admitted to the franchise. Such women 
ought not to be placed on a political level 
with barbarous savages and semi-civilized 
coolies. 

We have a precedent in the early history 
of New Jersey. When that enlightened 
Quaker commonwealth met in State con- 
vention at Burlington, on the second day 
of July, 1776, two days before the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, 


it amended the suffrage clause of its colo- 
nial charter by striking out the words, 
“male freeholders worth £50," and insert- 
ing the words, “all inhabitants worth 
£50."" An election law, afterwards enact- 
ed, and reénacted in 1790, used the words, 
‘he or she,” and “his or her ballot.’’ Un- 
der that constitution women worth £50, 
and free colored men worth £50, voted for 
$1 years, until the property qualification 
was set aside in 1807, and suffrage vested 
in all “‘white male citizens whose names 
appeared upon the last State or county 
tax list,’ which included men who only 
paid a poll-tax of one dollar. 

Let the suffragists of every State write 
at once to each of their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, asking them not to impose 
this odious and degrading disqualification 
upon the women of Hawaii. Do not lose 
aday. Go to the nearest newspaper office 
and ask for a political almanac or Con- 
gressional directory. Address each Sen- 
ator and Representative at Washington, 
D. C., urging him to vote to strike out the 
word ‘‘male’’ in the proposed constitution, 
and to make this a condition of his sup- 
port. 

A determined and energetic protest 
should at once be made in behalf of equal 
rights irrespective of sex. H. B. B. 


THE VOTE IN WASHINGTON. 

The official returns for the vote on the 
equal suffrage amendment in the State of 
Washington are: affirmative, 20,171; nega- 
tive, 30,497; a majority of 10,326 against 
the amendment. When a woman suffrage 
amendment was submitted in Washington 
nine years ago, the majority against it 
was about 20,000. In nine years the op- 
position in Washington has dropped to 
one half. In South Dakota, the adverse 
majority has decreased from 23,610 in 
1890 to 3,285 in 1898. Hon. John D. Long 
calls the opposition to woman suffrage ‘‘a 
slowly-melting glacier of bourbonism and 
prejudice.” It is melting at a satisfactory 
rate in both these States. 

The New York State Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women, according to the N. Y. Tribune, 
claims to have largely assisted in defeat- 
ing woman suffrage in these far-away 
States. Then why was woman suffrage 
defeated in both of them by much heavier 
majorities a few years ago, before the N. 
Y.S. A. O. E. S. W. existed? Very likely 
our vote was helped by the anomalous 
spectacle of Mrs. Crannell, the agent of 
the New York Antis, “stumping“ Dakota 
and Washington, making public speeches 
thousands of miles away from her family 
in order to prove that a woman’s place is 
at home. A. 8. B. 








MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE IN ALBANY. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1898. 

Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has been in Al- 
bany. She preached recently at the Sun- 
day evening service to an audience of fif- 
teen hundred people in Odd Fellows Hall, 
used by the First Unitarian Society as 
their church. She was the guest over the 
Sabbath of Rev. Dr. Brundage, pastor of 
that church, Although Mrs. Howe is in 
her eightieth year, she does not show that 
age, looking to me younger than she did 
ten years ago. She made a prayer very 
helpful to men and women in this chang- 
ing world, lifting us all to the heights of 
rest and repose in God. Her sermon was 
from Ephesians, second chapter and first 
verse: ‘‘And you hath he quickened who 
were dead in trespasses and sins.” It was 
avery eloquent and strong discourse on 
the quickening of the spirit. Once having 
felt the life-giving power, and having seen 
the heavenly vision, the paths of earth, 
although dark, are radiant with the light 
of coming days in the eternal land. “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’ that has 
made her immortal was printed on the 
church circulars for the week, and at the 
close of the service she told how she came 
to write it, and she repeated it with tell- 
ing effect. So great was the feeling of the 
congregation that at the close there was a 
spontaneous outburst of long and loud ap- 
plause. She said the poem was written in 
1861, while she was in Washington. That 
city was then surrounded by the army of 
Gen. McClellan. She drove out to witness 
a review of the army with her husband 
Dr. Howe, her pastor Rev. Dr. Freeman 
Clarke, and the war Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Gov. Andrew. A portion of the 
troops were surprised by the enemy, and 
they hastened back to the city. On their 
way thither, Dr. Clarke asked her why 
she did not write a poem fitted to the mu- 
sic of “John Brown’s Body.” The next 
morning, just as the dawn was coming, 
she awoke; the poem, she said, seemed to 
flash before her eyes, and she hastily arose 
and with a lead pencil in almost darkness 





she wrote it down that she might not for- 
get it. Then she went back to bed and 
finished her sleep. 

It was a representative audience that 
listened to Mrs. Howe that evening. After 
the service, hundreds went up to have the 
privilege of taking the hand of one of the 
world’s greatest and loveliest women. 
Women of fashion bent over her, men and 
women in the literary field gathered about 
her. Side by side were a delicate woman 
of distinction, gazing at her with a wist- 
ful look of fond affection, and a colored 
man whose face was expressive of thanks 
and admiration. 

Mrs. Howe received a few friends Sun- 
day afternoon, and left our city next morn- 
ing to fill lecture engagements, reaching 
Buffalo on Thursday, where she lectured 
that afternoon. She left a lasting impres- 
sion with us, and a benediction of life and 
light, and after her we send the prayer, 
“God bless dear Julia Ward Howe. poet, 
preacher, scholar, and philanthropist!’ 

Mary Seymour HowELL. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

One of the first acts of the Anglican 
Synod of New South Wales, at its recent 
session, was to remove an anomaly relat- 
ing to the voting of women at annual ves- 
try meetings. Under the Sydney Church 
Ordinance, single women and widows had 
a right to exercise the ecclesiastical fran- 
chise, but married women had not. As 
one member tersely put it: ‘A woman’s 
daughter could vote, while she, as wife 
and mother, was debarred.’’ Several lay- 
men present protested strongly against 
diverging from the old rule, but Mr. W. 
R. Beaver, who had charge of the motion, 
swept all these objections away and car 
ried his point. 





A NOVEL SUFFRAGE PETITION. 
SHARON, Mass., Dec. 20, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Sharon Woman Suffrage League, 
feeling the necessity and propriety of 
making an effort to secure another step 
forward along suffrage lines, will present 
a petition to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture of 1899, asking, in effect, that widows 
and unmarried women may be legally 
enabled to vote at town meetings and 
municipal elections. 

England, for twenty-nine years, has ex- 
tended suffrage to unmarried women and 
widows. In connection with the present 
enlarged sentiment in favor of extending 
the privileges of civilization and citizen- 
ship to millions of foreign people, may we 
not reasonably expect that our legislators 
will no longer overlook that class of our 
own citizens who are not in any way rep- 
resented at the polls; and who, although 
civilized and fully capable of voting, have 
no voice as to the expenditure of their 
money for public uses, or in electing the 
best men to local official positions? 

We therefore ask the readers of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL and active members 
of Leagues and Clubs, who are interested 
in aiding this effort for additional suf- 
frage (not, however, to interfere in the 
least with the regular petitions issued 
from headquarters), to circulate at once 
petitions written as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, twenty-one years of age and up- 
ward, bres pray your Honorable Bodies 
that the petition of The Sharon Woman Suf- 
Srage League, to be presented to the General 
Court at this session, may be granted; there- 
by enabling widows and unmarried women 
to vote at town meetings and municipal 
elections on equal terms and conditions 
with men. 

Name 
Residence 

Please use sheets of letter-size paper 
(with signatures on one side only), to 
which other sheets may be pasted, and 
secure ten to twenty-five names (both men 
and women) in every town and city, and 
mail same, before Jan. 7, 1899, to Geo. 
Kempton, 64 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. (Mrs.) E. M. BowMAn. 

Pres. Sharon W. 8S. L. 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 


On the evening of Dec. 16, the Educa- 
tional Club of Philadephia (composed 
especially of the male public school teach- 
ers of the city) discussed ‘Training for 
Citizenship.” Dr. E. J. James, of the 
University of Chicago, gave the principal 
paper. A discussion followed, participated 
in by Mrs. E. 8. Kirkbride, of the Civic Club 
of Philadelphia, A. D. Harrington, Esq., 
T. W. Worrell, principal of the Bridesburg 
School, Philadelphia, Prof. F. S. Ed- 
monds, and Miss Jane Campbell. ‘Train- 
ing for Citizenship’? was discussed from 
every conceivable standpoint by the vari- 
ous speakers, but all looked upon it merely 
from a man’s point of view, except Miss 
Campbell, who took as the text of her 
few remarks, “The Necessity of Civic 
Training in the Public Schools as pre- 
sented from the Standpoint of Women.” 
It was a plea for equal political rights, 








and showed the absurdity of asking wom- 
en, who constitute the large majority of 
teachers, and who have in Philadelphia no 
political rights whatever, to teach boys 
how to become good citizens, as the ballot 
is the supreme test of citizenship. Refer- 
ence was also made to the anomaly of 
teaching boys and girls in what the duties 
of good citizenship consisted, when girls 
were never allowed to fulfil those duties, 
as boys were on reaching the legal age. 
It was the first time that a plea for equal 
political rights for women was ever made 
before the Educational Club of Philadel- 
phia, and probably the claim that the 
democratic axiom, ‘‘Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,” applied to girls and 
women, as well as to boys and men, was 
new doctrine to many of the audience. 


WOMEN caYSICIANS. 





Dr. Mary Bacheler is in charge of the 
dispensary established by the Free Bap- 
tist Woman’s Missionary Soeiety at Mid- 
napore, India. About three thousand 
patients are treated every year. She began 
her work as medical missionary in 1875. 

Dr. S. Armstrong Hopkins, a medical 
missionary in India who, as physician in 
charge of a woman’s hospital at Hydera- 
bad, has had unusual opportunities to 
study life in that land, has written an at- 
tractive volume, ‘“‘Within the Purdah.” 
She gives glimpses of the homes of Indian 
princes, as well as of the abodes of pov- 
erty. She tells of all classes of people, 
and of the medical missionaries in their 
dealings with them. 

Lincoln County, Kan., has but one wo- 
man physician and surgeon, Dr. Sarah A. 
Cole. For some years Miss Cole was a 
teacher in that State, and her medical 
training began in the office of Dr. Sallie 
A. Goff, then practising in Salina. In 
1889, Miss Cole graduated with honors 
from the hom@opathic department of the 
medical school of Iowa University. In a 
competitive examination for the position 
of interne, she ranked first, and was ap- 
pointed assistant house physician and sur- 
geon of the hospital connected with the 
University. During the seven months 
she was in the hospital, she practically 
acted as principal, the place being vacant 
and its duties devolving upon her. Going 
to Port Austin, Mich., she engaged in 
general practice for eight years, or until 
the fall of 1897. After taking a post-grad- 
uate course in the Hahnneman Medical 
College of Chicago, she returned to Kan- 
sas, where she is rapidly gaining a fine 
practice. The Lincoln Beacon pays a 
warm tribute to her work as a physician 
and a woman. F. M. A. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The Federation of Graduates Club will 
meet in Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 28, 29, and 
30. The migration of graduate students 
in the United States will receive especial 
consideration at these meetings. 

The trustees of Oberlin College have 
elected Rev. John Henry Barrows, of 
Chicago, as president. 

Miss Elizabeth Cheney, of Wellesley, 
Mass., has given a splendid pipe organ to 
the Perkins memorial building of Colorado 
College, in memory of her brother, the 
late Charles Payne Cheney. Colorado Col- 
lege is largely a Massachusetts institution. 
The late N. P. Coburn, of Newton, Mass., 
gave $50,000 for the college library four 
years ago. It has formed the nucleus of 
one of the best libraries in any Western 
college. Ten years ago Rev. Dr. W. P. 
Slocum gave up pastoral work in the Con- 
gregational churches of Massachusetts, to 
accept the presidency of the college. Two 
years ago a Chicago philanthropist gave 
the college $50,000, at which time Massa- 
chusetts and other friends added $150,000, 

The work of the National League of 
Working Women’s Clubs is represented 
by Miss Charlotte Wilkinson, who gradu- 
ated four years ago from Smith College, 
and two years fullowing was assistant in 
the economic department, and fellow in 
social science in the same institution. 
Miss Wilkinson spent three months in 
special study and investigation of the 
sweating system in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston, and gained much knowl- 
edge in ‘*Factory Inspection in the United 
States,” the subject of the thesis which 
gained her her master’s decree. 

Miss Angie C. Chapin, professor of 
Greek at Wellesley, who is abroad on 
Sabbatical leave, has been engaged to 
deliver a series of lectures before the 
American School at Athens. The first of 
these lectures, on the battle of Salamis, 
based on Herodotus and Eschylus, was 
lately given upon the spot whence Xerxes 
viewed the battle. Professor Chapin is the 
first woman invited to lecture before this 
school. 

It will be remembered that the young 
men of Wesleyan University lately passed 
a vote against co-education, which has 
prevailed at Wesleyan for a generation. 
The Boston Transcript says: 





The townspeople of Middletown, Conn., 
have taken a hand in the co-education dis- 
cussion at Wesleyan, and as a general 
thing they side with the young women. 
The reason is that the young women have 
been quiet, studious and ladylike in their 
conduct, whereas the male students, or 
some of them, have been given to boister- 
ous actions on the street. Frequently 
townspeople have complained of the 
actions of the students, and now that the 
young men have begun to wage a war 
against the women, the citizens have 
given their sympathy to the girls. The 
local trustees, it is said, also favor a con- 
—— of the present plan (co-educa- 
tion 

The citizens claim that it is not the 

resence of women that is killing the col- 
ege spirit, but the fraternity system as it 
now exists. They condemn the class 
societies and their making night hideous 
by their singing and street parades. The 
college fraternities are criticised because 
they are expensive and own real estate 
that does not go on the > list as high 
as many think it should be listed. 


At the dinner of the New York Wes- 
leyan University Club a few days ago, 
President B. P. Raymond spoke on the 
question whether or not co-education 
should be abandoned by their alma mater. 
He is reported as saying: 


The matter cannot be settled extempo- 
raneously. It will demand the best 
thought and brains among the alumni, the 
faculty and the trustees. The type of 
good, robust Americans must be devel- 
oped in the colleges. The conditions 
there must be such as to favor robust 
manhood of the largest and best type. 
(Apparently the president thinks it com- 
paratively unimportant whether the con- 
ditions should be such as to favor woman- 
hood of the largest and best type.) If 
the number of women in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity should be largely increased, we 
should lose the culture in the way of self- 
reliance which comes from the association 
of men (applause). But that does not 
carry the conclusion that there should be 
no women in the University. It is not a 
boy’s job to determine the institutions of 
a great University, which is to stand and 
do its work for centuries. We of the fac- 
ulty have concluded to recommend to the 
board of trustees, first, stop for the pres- 
ent the increase of women in the Univer- 
sity (applause); second, appoint a commit- 
tee of seven, two trustees, two alumni and 
three members of the faculty, includin 
the president, to consider the question an 
report at the next mid-year meeting. 
They would consider the growth of Wes- 
leyan University in relation to colleges 
similarly located, which do not admit wom- 
en, and draw comparisons. The faculty 
unanimously agree that we cannot now 
decide to shut the doors of the University 
to women. I respect the opinion of the 
undergraduates, but I don’t believe their 
recent vote against co-education is of vast 
significance for the settlement of this 
question. 


Just how to “stop the increase of women 
in the University’? without ‘shutting 
the doors of the University to women,” 
the president did not explain. The grow- 
ing wish to take boys out of school early 
in order to put them into business, and 
the lessening prejudice against the higher 
education for women, are two factors con- 
stantly tending to decrease the number of 
young men and increase the number of 
young women in collegiate courses. 

This whole discussion is a melancholy 
proof of the fact that young women are 
still tacitly regarded as inferior to young 
men, and their education as of less conse- 
quence. Every co-educational college 
where young men outnumber young 
women is proud of the fact; every one 
where the reverse is the case is ashamed 
of it. 





SERVED HER RIGHT. 


A lady in town who has a cat she very 
much prizes, recently had her bonnet 
decorated with three small birds of attract- 
ive plumage. She came into the house 
a few days since, and, removing her bon- 
net, placed it upon the piano in the front 
room. An hour or two later she went for 
the hat again, and found pussy prowling 
about the room, tail erect, while the bon- 
net lay in the middle of the room, de- 
spoiled of its ornaments, and the birds 
literally torn into fragments.—Lawrence 
American. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Woman’s Club of Freeport, IIl., 
has unanimously voted to urge upon the 
board of education the establishment of 
a kindergarten department. But the 
board finds that it has not the power to 
take such action without a vote of “the 
people,” and the women find that their 
right to vote for educational officers does 
not enable them to vote upon the kinder- 
garten. LilaS. Buckley, in the Freeport 
Journal, says: 

When the question of managing our 
schools under the general law of the State 
was voted upon, women were not per- 
mitted to vote, nor were they, although 
tax-payers, allowed to have a counted 
opinion about issuing bonds for a new 
schoolhouse. 

She therefore urges the large and popu- 
lar Woman’s Club of Freeport to ‘‘enlist 
the codperation of the State Federation of 
Clubs to get a bill passed extending 
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women’s franchise to this and other like 
matters.” This is an excellent suggestion. 


Miss Jane Campbell, president of the 
Philadelphia County Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, said at the recent meeting of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Chester, Pa.: 


In making a report for the Woman 
Suffrage Society of the County of Phila- 
delphia, I may preface it by remarking 
that it is a wonderfully comforting thing 
to belong to a Society which has only one 
object, for our members are not obliged to 
travel through Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, with side trips to Australia, in 
search of material for more or less heavy 
papers, nor do we have to decide upon 
the merits of diverse systems of child 
training, nor what species of baby food is 
best fitted to turn out the prize babies 
we see in pictorial advertisements; nor, 
fortunate women that we are, are we con- 
strained to discuss the servant question, 
nor plan how to save forests, nor start 
civic departments, nor study Shakespeare, 
nor quote Carlyle and Emerson so as to 
sustain a reputation for being literary, 
nor distribute books to the ignorant, nor 
send travelling libraries on their way, nor, 
in fine, do any of the thousand other 
things that most of the clubs of the Fed- 
eration feel in duty bound to perform. 
No, we have only one object, and the 
Woman Suffrage Society of the County of 
Philadelphia for the last year has con- 
fined itself strictly to its one legitimate 
sphere of work, namely, endeavoring to 
rouse public opinion sufficiently to effect 
a change in our laws as affecting the right 
of Pennsylvania women to the ballot. 

Feeling it an anomaly that women 
should be eligible to school boards, and 
yet not be thought competent to vote for 
those who compose school boards; that 
the husband of a woman who dies intes- 
tate should inherit a much greater share 
of the wife’s estate than the wife of a man 
who dies intestate inherits of her hus- 
band’s estate; that women are paid less by 
the national, State, and municipal gov- 
ernments for their labor than men occu- 
pying similar positions, because women 
have no votes that can be useful to any 
political party; that a boy may enlist in 
the United States Army without the con- 
sent of his mother, provided he has the 
consent of his father, though the mother 
is possibly as much interested as the fa- 
ther in the son’s welfare,—we have bent 
our efforts towards changing public senti- 
ment on thsee points. 

Many of our members labored assidu- 
ously in the effort at our last Philadelphia 
election to get women on our local school 
boards, thinking this to be a legitimate 





part of our work. We had already made 
an effort to have the salaries of men and 
women public school teachers equalized, 
and we are always ready to lend a helping 
hand to any reform that comes anywhere 
near our lives. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory portion 
of our work has been the effort to have 
women elected on our school committees. 
After a number of our members gave the 
matter a fair trial, we all came to the con- 
clusion that, if all the energy open 
was directed to frining the ballot for 
women, we could with that ballot, in- 
stead of trying to persuade men voters to 
vote for women candidates, elect women 
ourselves whenever we wished, with far 
less trouble and much more certainty. 

We are hopeful, however, that, follow- 
ing the example of our four Western States, 
where men and women vote on equal 
terms, Pennsylvania will not always be 
. in the march of this much- 
needed reform. 


The Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has repealed its rule that 
neither single tax, temperance, woman 
suffrage, nor anti-vivisection should be 
discussed, unless by unanimous consent. 
Pennsylvania women have grown less 
timid, and any one who chooses may now 
mention these burning questions. 


PLEASANT WORDS. 





The Iowa Woman's Standard says: 

“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is more inter- 
esting than ever, if that is possible. 
Reminiscences of early*workers in the 
anti-slavery cause, biographies of hus- 
bands of noted suffrage workers, begin- 
ning with Samuel G. Howe, make its 
columns fairly sparkle.”’ 

A friend in Danbury, Conn., renewing 
her own subscription and sending another, 
writes: 

‘*Your paper grows in grace and beauty. 
It is more pleasing to the eye of the mind 
each year.” 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, the efficient 
chairman of Press Work for Pennsylvania 
says, in sending her subscription: ‘‘Here- 
tofore I have been exchanging with a 
friend, but I find the JouRNAL 80 valuable 
for reference that I want it to keep on 
file.” 

The Fairfax (S. C.) Enterprise says: 

Of all the weekly papers that come to 
my table, not one equals the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL, with its beautifully printed 
eight pages of reading matter, embracing 
news, politics, travels, letters, fiction, and 
poetry. . 





IN MEMORIAM. 


J. K. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

The air is full of farewells in this world. 
But one left this life in the closing days of 
this autumn with no good-bye; for beau- 
teous Death, the liberator of us all, so 
gently touched him that to him it must 
have seemed a translation. Mr. Hamilton 
Willcox, of New York City, was found 
Nov. 23, in his room reclining on a couch 
as though peacefully sleeping, but it was 
the sleep that knows no waking here. The 
man had passed on to fairer climes and 
brighter scenes. The body, ‘‘a garment no 
more fitting,” was buried in the beautiful 
cemetery on Staten Island, beside his 
father, mother, and sister. The funeral 
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was held in the “Little Church Round the 
Corner,” where so many distinguished 
people after death have been carried for 
the last words of earth. 

Mr. Willcox was descended from an 
illustrious ancestry, his mother belonging 
to the historic Hamilton family of New 
York, and his father, Mr. Albert D. Will- 
cox, a gentleman well known to many 
of the readers of the JouRNAL, gave his 
long life to the cause of reforms, trying to 
uplift humanity. 

Mr. Hamilton Willcox leaves a step- 
mother, Dr. Jennie Stanton Willcox, of 
Saratoga Springs, and two brothers, prom- 
inent men in New York City. He was 
known as a most energetic champion of 
suffrage for women, and gave years of his 
life to that cause, laboring in the Con- 
gress of the United States and in the 
Legislature of New York for bills giving 
to woman her political freedom. He was 
the author of the school bill in our State, 
and it was through his efforts that it be- 
came a law. A few years after ite passage 
it was amended by the women of the State, 
owing to a decision of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

So our ranks are being thinned, and 
to-night, as I muse on life and love and 
losing, as I think of the swiftness of time 
and our few years here, and on the dead 
man gone with his goal not attained in 
this world, his ideal not found, or his 
expectations realized of woman's freedom, 
there comes to me a vision of Mrs. Howe’s 
sweet, spiritual face in the Unitarian pul- 
pit last night, the lace kerchief pinned 
over her shoulders with the diamond pin 
that tried its best to rival her flashes of 
genius and eloquence, and I hear again 
those words of hers, of the divine charity 
limited by no mountain barrier, stopping 
at no sea or shore; I hear that voice telling 
of the uplifting power of God, urging us 
to work for the weary world and the uplift 
of humanity. I hear mingling with her 
voice the deeper tones of one now immor- 
tal, as he tells us still: 


“Build on more stately mansions, O my 
sou 

As the swift seasons roll; 

Leave thy low-vaulted past. 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 


vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea,”’ 


Mary Srymour HowELt. 

Albany, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1898. 

—— 

Mrs. Lucy J. Bruce, of Westfield, 
Mass., died last week Tuesday, aged 53 
years. She was beloved for her loving, 
unselfish character, and respected for un- 
usual executive efficiency. Mrs. Bruce 
was the only woman who has ever served 
on the School Committee of her town, and 
resolutions of the board, unanimously 
adopted, deplore the loss of “a faithful 
member who did her best, and gave time 
and effort to the full limit of her strength 
—a good woman, whose Christian charac- 
ter and influence were helpful to all 
around her.” The W.C. T. U. also ex- 
pressed its sorrow in losing its ‘*beloved 
friend and efficient president for two 
years.”’ Mrs. Bruce was an earnest and 
consistent woman suffragist, and a de- 
voted reader of the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 
She is survived by one daughter. J. N. 

— — — — 

Mrs. MarTHa FiExp, better known 
throughout the South as Catherine Cole, 
of the New Orleans Times-Democrat, died 
in Chicago, Monday. She was one of the 
most widely known newspaper writers of 
the South. For a number of years she 
was connected with the New Orleans Pic- 
ayune, and had been a newspaper writer 
nearly twenty years. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Dec, 20, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A curious event of last week was the 
meeting of the Anti-Suffrage Society of 
this city. It took place at the residence 
of Mrs. Peter Dimick, and the moving 
spirit of the occasion seems to have been 
Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder. The secre- 
tary read accounts of the laudable efforts 
of the members to prevent the spread of 
sentiment in favor of the extension of 
political liberty to women, which by their 
own showing was constantly on the in- 
crease. It had been necessary during the 
past year to extend their activities into 
many new States on account of the forma- 
tion of new associations in those States 
devoted to the advocacy of the pernicious 
doctrines of civil liberty. There was even 
some danger, it was announced, that, in 
spite of the fact that the society had done 
its utmost to defeat the woman suffrage 
amendment in South Dakota by sending 
there one of its best speakers, this per- 
nicious reform kad been carried by a small 
majority. 

The best testimony to the success of a 
movement is to be found in the admissions 
of those opposed to it, and, judged from 
this point of view, this annual report was 
more comforting to the advocates than to 
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the disputants of the advantages of woman 
suffrage. 

On Monday evening, Dec. 12, the Politi- 
cal Equality Club of Oswego held a 
reunion at the residence of Mrs. D.C. 
Taylor, in commemoration of the fiftieth 
year of the struggle for equal rights. The 
president, Mrs. Christina M. Sinnamon, 
made an address of welcome, and intro 
duced Mrs. Charles Sheldon, who read 
a paper on the first Woman’s Rights 
Convention, prepared by Mrs. Harriet S. 
Gilchrist. In this essay the meeting at 
Seneca Falls was described, and the con- 
dition of women at that period contrasted 
with the advantages which they now 
enjoy. Mrs. Jennie B. Stone gave a valu- 
able account of woman’s work in the 
Grange. Mrs. Taylor described an inter- 
view she had last summer with that 
earnest advocate of woman suffrage, Miss 
Marietta Holly, whose arguments in her 
ever-famous ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ con- 
tain some of the best hot shot for woman 
suffrage ever fired into the ranks of the 
enemy. A pleasing feature of the even- 
ing was a recitation by little Miss Alice 
Weed Andrews, of Colorado, who, by rea- 
son of her residence in that fortunate 
State, will be a voter when she is old 
enough. This thought was embodied in 
some verses which she recited, written by 
her grandmother, Mrs. Louisa P. An- 
drews. Refreshments were served, after 
the literary exercises were closed, and a 
social hour followed in which plans for 
winter work were discussed. An excel- 
lent programme has been arranged for the 
club, which holds meetings on the first 
Monday eveuing oi vach month. 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner, which is 
to take place on Thursday, promises to be 
a great success. 

LILure DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Resolutions are being passed almost 
daily by women’s societies and by various 
religious bodies against allowing Brigham 
H. Roberts, the polygamous Congressman- 
elect from Utah, to take his seat. Ata 
great meeting held in New York City this 
week, under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian women, Eugene Young, Brigham 
Young’s grandson, mentioned that “‘the 
voice of only one Mormon, and that a 
woman, was raised against Mr. Roberts.” 

The needs of thousands of starving 
people in Cuba call for swift and generous 
help. The most practical plan yet pro- 
posed is that of industrial relief, by pur- 
chasing suitable tracts of land in Cuba, 
providing tools and seed, hiring the un- 
fortunate natives to cultivate crops, and 
selling the produce to make the relief 
work self-supporting. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, Rev. John W. Chadwick, and others 
highly commend this plan, and recommed 
all those wishing to help the starving 
Cubans to aid W. W. Howard and Rev. 
Herbert M. Allen, who have the matter in 
charge. Contributions may be sent to the 
Continental Trust Co., 30 Broad Street, 
New York City. Fuller information may 
be had by addressing the Cuban Indus- 
trial Relief Fund, 75 Tribune Building, 
New York City. 


The regular literary meeting of the N. 
E. W. P. A. was held at the Parker House 
on Wednesday, Dec. 21. Mrs. Leon Har- 
vier, of New York, a prominent member 
of Sorosis, gave a paper on “The Club 
Woman,” followed by a discussion. There 
were songs by Miss Kate Long, accom- 
panied by Miss Mabel Going; by Miss Ma- 
bel Monaghan, who gave songs composed 
by Mrs. Emily Selinger; and Mr. Edward 
Osgood sang, accompanied by the gifted 
composer, Mrs. Edith Noyes Porter. The 
after-dinner programme consisted largely 
of Christmas and New Year sentiments, 
responded to by prominent men and 
women. A pleasant feature of the dinner 
was a “Souvenir Poem,” written for the 
occasion by Mrs. Selinger, and illustrated 
by a bit of her painting laid at each plate. 
There were recitations by Mrs. Fred 
Hanson and a Christmas poem by Miss 
Gertrude Menard. 

Aaron M. Powell, editor of The Philan- 
thropist, New York (formerly editor of 
The National Anti-Slavery Standard), is 
preparing for publication ‘“‘Personal Rem- 
iniscences of the Anti-Slavery and other 
Reforms and Reformers.” The first vol- 








ume will contain reminiscences of William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Lucretia 
Mott, Stephen S. and Abby Kelley Foster, 
John G. Whittier, Frederick Douglass 
Parker Pillsbury, Lucy Stone, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Charles Sumner, Lydia 
Maria Child, Rev. Samuel J. May, and 
others with whom he was formerly associ- 
ated in connection with the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. 
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Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


New En: d Women’s Club. Monday, Dec. 














26, there be no meeting. 
AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, DEC. 26,—ONE WEEK. 
THE 


Three Musketeers 


Evening Prices, agc. and goc. 
flatinee, all Seats,agsc. Daily at2zands P.M. 





Books for the Household. 


Catering for Two 


Comfort and Economy for Small 
Households. By Alice L. James. 
16° $1.25. 


What One Can Do With a 
Chafing Dish 
By H. L. S. 16°, $1.00. Of this 


very popular little book, nearly 
20,000 copies have been sold. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 & 29 West 23d St. . New York 


Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 


BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER. 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
-_= in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


|| Our glove, waist, neck- 
wear and veiling 











— — 
— — 











departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 
goods. 


Our Glove 
Department 
was never more thor- 
oughly equipped with 
good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, and 
Our Waist Department 


is showinga complete line of French Flannel 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 





BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





O blessed day, which giv’st the eternal lie 

To self and sense, and all the brute within! 

Oh, come to us, amid this war of life; 

To hall and hovel, come; to all who toil 

In senate, shop or study; and to those 

Who, sundered by the wastes of half a world, 

Ill-warned, and sorely tempted, ever face 

Nature's brute powers, and men unmanned 
to brutes. 

Come to them, blest and blessing, Christmas 
Day! 

Tell 24 once more the tale of Bethlehem; 

The kneeling shepherds, and the Babe Di- 
vine; 

And keep them men indeed, fair Christmas 
Day! 


—ñi 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 





As on the night before this happy morn, 
A blessed angel unto shepherds told 
Where in a stable He was poorly born 
Whom nor the earth nor heaven of heavens 
can hold, 
Thro’ Bethlehem rung 
This news at their return; 
Yea, angels sung 
That God with us was born; 
And they made mirth because we should 
not mourn. 
Their ange! carol sing we, then, 
To God on high all glory be, 
For peace on earth bestoweth He, 
And sheweth favor unto men. 


This favor Christ vouchsaféd for our sake; 
To buy us thrones, He in a manger lay; 
Our weakness took, that we His strength 

might take; 
And was disrobed that He might us array ; 
Our flesh He wore, 
Our sin to wear away, 
Our curse he bore, 
That we escape it may: 
And wept for us, that we might sing foraye. 


—ñif⸗ 


REVELATION. 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 











“0 mother, I dreamed of a little fair Child, in 
the dark, in the dark to-night.” 

But the mother she folded him close to her 
heart, and swathed him so warm and 
so white. 

“© mother, I hear the lowing of kine, beyond in 
the stable bare.” 

“My child, the viols and flutes are fine, and 
the pomegranate flowers are fair.” 


“Mother, my mother, I dreamed again, that 
down in the market place 

Wanders a Child with eyes of pain, and grief 
in his lovely face, 

With never a rest for his little white feet, nora 
place for his weary head, 

Oh, let me but go to that Child so sweet, and 
bring him to my warm bed.” 


“Nay, sleep, my son, for the hour is late; 
there are none unhoused, unfed, 

The watchman calls from the village gate, 
and the feast of the Inn is spread.” 

0 listen, my mother, I heard a song,—so siveet 
and strange on the wind. 

Iwould go, I would go ’mid the throng below, 
that wandering Child to find.’” 


‘Hush, little one, sleep! ’Tis the viol again. 
All children are sheltered and warm, 

For dew lies white on Bethlehem plain as 
thou on thy mother’s arm. 

The shepherds are guarding their little soft 
sheep, and the skies so silent are.’’ 

But the child of the Inn he smiled in his 
sleep, ‘‘O mother, the Star, the Star!” 

—Hurper’s Monthly. 


MISS MARIA’S SANTA CLAUS. 

“Well, I must say!’ Mr. Joseph Bas- 
com stood in the kitchen door and looked 
about him with much disgust. “Ironing, 
too! I thought it was regularly under- 
stood, Maria, that you were a boarder 
here.”’ 

“Well, I am, brother,’”’ Miss Maria re- 
joined, in good faith. ‘I pay my $6 every 
Saturday night of my life.” 

**Yes! I guess that’s about what there is 
of it.” Mr. Bascom hid a smile in his 
handkerchief. ‘‘Don’t these Conways ever 
do any work, Maria? [ suppose you took 
a hand in the washing, Monday, didn’t 
you?” 

To his astonishment, his sister began a 
voluble excuse: 

“It was the first time, Joseph; upon my 
word. Of course, I’ve hung them out, ye 
know, mild weather, an’ like that; just to 
get th’ things out o’ th’ way. But this 
week Mis’ Conway had company comin’, 
an’ I'd just as lieve. There really warn’t 
no reason.”” 

‘*Maria Bascom ain’t overly smart,’’ the 
neighbors used to say in cruel, country 
bluntness; but that any human being 
could impose upon such docile trust and 
childlike innocence had never entered her 
brother’s brain. 

He stood staring at her in grieved sur- 
prise for a moment, and then, with the 
air of a man used to his own way and to 
much management, announced: 

IM tell you this, Maria: You go up- 
stairs and pack your trunk, and to-night 

we go back to New York together. 1 
guess our house is big enough to hold my 
sister, and you won’t have todo any wash- 
ing there. Go on!” He waved her to 
the door. ‘Ill settle with the Conways, 





and they'll learn a little wiedom before 
they’re many days older, I reckon.” 

Poor Miss Maria, used always to obedi- 
ence to some stronger will, scarcely knew 
how it came about, this sudden trans- 
planting from her old home and its dear 
associations to Joseph’s awe-inspiring 
city house. Probably Mrs. Bascom, who 
was somewhat her husband’s superior, 
and the Misses Bascom, who went a little 
further up the social ladder, did not wel- 
come this addition to the family with 
great enthusiasm. But, being the best- 
hearted folks in the world, they made 
Aunt Maria as comfortable as possible, 
gave her a pretty room, and, perhaps, as 
busy people, and only human, too, did not 
very much regret that she stayed a good 
deal in the room they gave her. 

Indeed, the newcomer found herself 
sadly at a loss in an establishment where 
everything went by clockwork, where her 
own service was in no way needed, and 
where there were no children—the little 
Conways had been many. She was most 
at ease with the servants, and soon made 
great friends with Molly, the second girl, 
who was from what Miss Maria called 
“over our way,” and whose Yankee acute- 
ness had not been long in gauging the 
little old woman’s capacity aright. 

“Th’ folks up stairs,” she said to the 
cook, “act like they thought their aunt was 
same as them. What she wants is to be 
treated childish, and it only flustrates ’er, 
their makin’ out she’s grown up as any- 
body. ’Tain’t right, they ought to under- 
stand.” 

The cook assented. 

“What d’ye spose she’s frettin’ about 
now?’ Molly queried, flourishing a dish- 
cloth. “She says t’ me this mornin’: 
‘Why,’ says she, ‘here ‘tis th’ micdle o’ 
November, an’ I ain’t heard a word o’ 
Chris’muss yet! Don’t they make much 
o’ Chris’muss in New York, Molly?’” 

“What did ye tell ‘er?’ asked the 
cook. 

“Oh, I sez th’ Bascoms wa’n’t in th’ 
way o’ doin’ much; jus’ plum puddin’ for 
dinner, an’ a turkey, an’ a couple o’ dol- 
lars apiece t’ you an’ me,’n’ th’ rest. 
They don’t make no presents, sez I; an’ 
she looked all took aback. I declare I 
was sorry fer th’ ole lady. Says she, ‘Why, 
t’ th’ Conways there was always a great 
time; all them children a-talkin’ about 
Senty Claus, an’ hangin’ up their stock- 
in’s. Weall hung up our stockin’s t’ th’ 
Conways’, sez she, ‘it was reel pleasant, 
too. Things seem diff’runt, some way, 
that come out o’ a stockin’, o’ course’—an’ 
then she drawed ’erself up, and tried to 
look very dignified. ‘Of course,’ sez she, 
‘all sech talk ez Senty Clausis foolish, an’ 
I don’t know ez children ought t’ be en- 
couraged in it, but it sounds kind o’ good, 
too, t’ have ’em goin’ on about th’ rein- 
deers. I like t’ hear it.’” 

‘Poor ole soul!’ mused the cook, “I 
got a soft spot in my heart for Miss 
Maria since she made that mustard 
plaster for me, as if I was her own flesh 
‘n’ blood. She’s worth all the rest of 
them put together.” 

*O’ course she is.“ Molly thought there 
were no two opinions as to that. ‘Do ye 
mind how she dusted th’ parlors that time 
I had the run around? I say, she’d ought 
to have a Chris’muss ef she wants one; 
an’ it’s my opinion Senty Claus is ez 
much t’ her ez ever he was t’ them Con- 
way children.” 

But Miss Maria came up from break- 
fast a few mornings later with a troubled 
face. She found the chambermaid mak- 
ing her bed, and, sitting down by the 
open fire, began, dolefully enough: 

“Why, Molly,” and there was a sus- 
picion of tears in her voice, ‘‘do ye know 
Joseph’s folks ain’t plottin t’ do a single 
thing for Chris’muss—not a thing! Why, 
I tell’em, t’ th’ Conways we uset t’ give 
half our winter clo’es that ways, tippets 
an’ rubbers, an’ all. Last year him ’n’ 
me put together ’n’ got her a -blanket- 
shawl—a real nice one; o’ course that 
couldn’t go in no stocking ’t ever was 
made; we jus’ put it on th’ hearth, under- 
neath. We often put things on th’ hearth. 
It seemed just as nice.” 

‘An’ what'd they say to that, Miss 
Maria?” asked Molly. 

“Oh, the girls they didn’t say nothin’, 
nor yet Celia. Joseph, he jis’ laughed, 
and sez he, ‘We got all out o’ th’ way o’ 
makin’ presents t’ this house; there don’t 
seem no cause fer it,’ sez he. ‘Wife, 'n’ 
the girls, an’ you all has your allowances, 
an’ can buy just wot ye want, ez ye want 
it. I don’t b’lieve ina man keepin’ all his 
money t’ himself, ’n’ making a great show 
in th’ family at Chris’muss time,’ sez he. 
It sounds kind o’ reasonable, too, don’t 
it?” 


She looked over wistfully at Molly shak-. 


ing up the pillows. 

“I don’t know.” The second girl 
thought for a minute. ‘Ev'ry body hasa 
chance t’ be his own Senty Claus, then, ef 
they all git their due, I suppose he means. 
Yes, that does sound good. Ef we was 
meant t’ be independent o' each other, 
that is.” 





Miss Maria heard only part of this 





speech, and that part haunted her long 
after she was left alone. 

Everybody his own Santa Claus, Molly 
had said. It would not go out of her 
mind. Born of the despair which had 
seized her when she found they were to 
know here no Christmas, a despair which 
in turn was part of the great wave of 
homesickness sweeping up to her heart, 
she began to build up a plan #0 on 
the servant’s careless speech. 

‘What did you buy, Aunt Maria?” asked 
Sarah, the pretty daughter, with an at- 
tempt at small talk, one afternoon when 
the two older women had paused in the 
parlor to rest before going up-stairs with 
their wraps. ‘Your lap is piled up with 
bundles; are you going to have a new 
dress?” 

Miss Maria looked disconcerted. 

*“Mebbe,”’ she replied briefly, gathering 
her parcels together. “I got some stun- 
colored cashmere, ‘n’—'n’ some little 
things.” She rose to her feet, hugging up 
her load. One twist of paper fell to the 
ground. Mary, the plain daughter with 
the nice eyes, ran to pick it up. 

“It feels like gloves,” she said, for want 
of a happier thought, handing it to her 
aunt. 

Miss Maria seized the parcel almost 
rudely. “I don’t remember.” Color rose 
to her cheeks; her eyes fell. ‘‘I got a lot 
o’ little things. Mebbe I didn’t buy no 
gloves. I—I ain’t sure!” 

The door closed upon her suddenly, in 
what seemed very like guilty flight. 

“Why, mother!’ cried all three girls 
together. ‘‘What has gone wrong? Aunt 
Maria is always as voluble as a child over 
every paper of pins!’ 

“I do believe,” added Bella, ‘that goin’ 
down street and doin’ a little tradin’ is all 
that reconciles her to New York.” 

Meanwhile, up-stairs Miss Maria was 
hurriedly thrusting her purchases into a 
deep drawer she had emptied for that 
purpose. 

“I don’t believe,” she thought, with a 
prick from her tender conscience, ‘I don’t 
believe I remember ef I bought them 
gloves or not. They was other things I 
was lookin’ at, too,—I ain’t sure.” She 
paused a moment to consider something 
else. “‘Anyway,’’ her face cleared and 
beamed, “I don’t skursely know how that 
aprun looked. [ think ’twas crossbar, but 
I wouldn’t be sure fer nothin’. An’ them 
mufilers. Celia, she chose for me, an’ I 
didn’t look t’ see ef she got th’ red one, or 
that dark blue. I hope,’’ she gazed down 
into the drawer, “I hope ’twas the red 
one, but I won’t know till Chris’muss.”’ 

Day after day Miss Maria added to the 
contents of the drawer. ‘‘Whether or 
no,”’ as she phrased it, she meant to give 
some little present to each member of the 
family, from Joseph to the errand boy. 
But, with these weightier matters, her 
own preparations went on. The “girls” 
could not understand why their aunt wore 
those shabby shoes, when Sarah had 
helped her buy a new pair, or why she 
made such a mystery of even a couple of 
hat pins which their mother carelessly be- 
stowed upon her one day, and which dis- 
appeared and were no more seen, though 
her bonnet hung awry upon the good gray 
head as usual. 

Poor Miss Maria! She found it hard 
work, but she never relaxed her ardor, 
now that this idea was hers. Her winter 
plenishing was bought in an off-hand, 
careless fashion which puzzled Mrs. Jo- 
seph, used already to the country woman’s 
love of detail and trifling excitement. 

So Christmas eve came around. 

After six o’clock dinner, through whose 
courses she hurried her way, Miss Maria 
shut herself in her own room, and began 
at once her work for the night. Her with- 
ered cheeks were a dull red with excite- 
ment; her faded eyes glowed like youth 
again. All the family presents had to be 
re-sorted and tied up with lavish expendi- 
ture of paper and twine. “It’s such fun 
openin’ ’em!” she thought. 

Then came the only private pleasure. 
Back and forth tripped Miss Maria, back 
and forth between bureau and chimney, 
till the long, dangling gray stocking was 
stuffed rigid and the floor beneath piled 
up with packages. It was only eight 
o’clock, but she was used to early hours. 
“I'll be up before th’ light,” she thought; 
she went to bed straightway, and very 
soon to sleep. 

Now it happened that the Conways had 
not only been generously remembered by 
their late boarder at this holiday time, 
but, strange to say, they had remembered 
her. Every one, from ‘him’ down to 
next to the baby, had helped fill a good- 
sized box, with whichthe expressman came 
banging on the door about nine o'clock. 
The Bascoms were genuinely pleased, and 
a little ashamed, when they took in this 
token of good-will. Bella said, after a 
little talk: 

“Can't Irun up to Aunt Maria’s room 
with it right away? She’ll be as happy as 
a child, and it seems too good to keep till 
morning.” 

The rest approved, and Bella tugged 
bravely at her load to the door, where only 





a glimmer of firelight met ber eyes as she 
groped her way in. Aunt Maria was un- 
conscious of her knock and of her en- 
trance. But some one on the hearth rug 
started guiltily, and turned to meet the 
young girl’s gaze with a very shamefaced 
air. 

‘Molly!’ cried Miss Bella. 

Molly had a long, plump stocking in her 
hand. The mistress and maid stood to- 
gether before each other. 

The maid was the first to speak. 

“See!” she said, huskily, ‘‘what that 
poor soul’s done for ’erself, an’ gone 
t’sleep, like th’ baby she is. Been her 
own Santy Claus, she has, an’ me ’n’ cook 
makin’ up this” (shaking the strange 
thing she held, with a superior smile), ‘‘so 
as she shouldn’t quite miss a Christ- 
mas.”’ 

The ready tears sprang to her mistress’s 
eyes. 

“Oh, I never dreamed it was like that 
to her!’ she gasped. “You make me so 
ashamed, Molly! We must do something, 
too.”’ 

She bustled about the room, depositing 
the Conway box at one side of the grate, 
and helping Molly suspend her own 
tribute. 

“This shall be the sweetest surprise the 
dear thing ever knew,” whispered Miss 
Bella, with a catch in the whisper. ‘I 
hope it isn’t too late to make her very 
happy yet.” 

And the others were much astonished 
at the sight, a little later, of the youngest 
Miss Bascom, in furs and dainty toque, 
equipped for a walk. Not less astonished 
when, as in response to their inquiries, 
she burst into tears, and, turning to her 
mother, caught her around the waist in a 
gale of kisses. 

‘Suppose it had been you!”’ she said, 
“stranded among a set of heathen who 
never expected you to do anything but 
live upon pictures and drink, you dar- 
ling!’ 

‘Bella, are you daft?’ asked Sarah, in 
some scorn. 

No, but Aunt Maria is, and we didn’t 
care, and let her fill her own Christmas 
stocking.” 

They were sympathetic enough now, 
and Bella told the whole story. Every- 
body offered, in much good-humored con- 
trition, to accompany this last Santa Claus 
on her tour, till Mrs. Bascom settled the 
matter, in her comfortable way, by an- 
nouncing: 

‘*We'll all go out and make an occasion 
of it, and perhaps papa’ll take us into 
Caramel’s for soda water.” 

Of course Mr. Joseph did. 

It was the gayest time imaginable, run- 
ning along over the cold, brilliantly lighted 
pavements, jostling busy people, heavily 
laden, in and of the Christmas spirits. 

They spread out their buying over as 
much space as the late hour would allow, 
for the very joy of it. They tried to re- 
member every fancy Miss Maria had ex- 
pressed, and to anticipate every want. 
The girls giggled, and so did their mother. 
Mr. Joseph was preternaturally solemn, 
as a man is wont to be in a new position. 

When they at last turned homeward, 
Sarah called, from behind their two 
parents: 

‘Doesn’t candy come in Christmas 
stockings? I’ve a faint memory of it, and 
surely these things ought to be sweetened, 
father!” 

“Oh, let’s do the whole thing!” cried 
the good man, desperately, and ran into 
Fountain’s. 

As they waited by the gaily trimmed 
windows: 

“I wonder,” Mary reflected,—she wrote 
poetry sometimes, and had been in print, 
—“if it’s because it is such a sweet, 
wholesome thing to become as little chil- 
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Could Not Eat without Excru- 
clating Pain 














All Disagreeable Symptoms Cured 
by Hood’s Sarsapariiia. 

“T was taken with catarrh of the 
stomach. At times I had a ravenous ap- 
petite and at other times I could not eat 
anything. I suffered excruciating pain 
from what I ate. I bloated badly after 
eating and especially on arising in the 
morning, when I frequently had vomiting 
spells. I was running down so fast I had 
to stop work and I was advised to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and in a 
short time I commenced to feel better. I 
could eat without distress, the bloating 
disappeared and all the disagreeablesymp- 
toms of my trouble passed away. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has brought back my health 
and today Iam welland strong.” MARY 
L Cumminas, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Pnrifier. 
Sold by all druggists. Price, $1; six for $& 


It ills; 
Hood’s Pills txecasy to oresteme 








dren, that the world clings so to Christ 
mas Day? Perhaps that is one sight of 
the kingdom of heaven into which we can- 
not enter unless we are like to them.” 

“If the ‘kingdom of heaven is within,’ ”’ 
quoted Bella, softly, ‘‘perhaps it is.” 

Before the Bascom household rested 
that night, two pendant stockings flanked 
Miss Maria’s own at the mantelpiece, 
upon the right and upon the left, and 
with a remembrance of Mis’ Conway’s 
blanket shawl last year, a little trail of 
bundles began at the hearth rug and 
drifted far out into the room, 

So, in the dim light of the fire, they 
hung before those closed eyes, and waited 
for the day. 

And thus it was that, because she was 
not discouraged, but kept up a good heart, 
Santa Claus came to Miss Maria.— Drake's 
Magazine. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 


Ricumonp, Ky., Dec. 1, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A business convention of one day was 
held here by the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association, for the purpose of electing 
officers, laying out plans for work, and 
agitation of the subject, “Electing Dele- 
gates to the National American Suffrage 
Association,” and considering legislative 
work, at the convening of our next House 
of Representatives. Reports and dues 
were sent from Richmond, Covington, 
Louisville, Hickman, Arlington, Lexing- 
ton, and’ London; others to be heard 
from. We report over a hundred mem- 
bers. We paid into the national treasury 
as dues thirty-three dollars, and contrib- 
uted to the organization fund fifty dollars, 
with promise of fifty more to be raised. 
Substantially the same general officers 
and superintendents of departments were 
elected. 

Legislative work will be to secure the 
equal co-guardianship of minor children 
by the mother and father; to obtain full 
school suffrage for women; to raise the 
‘tage of consent’’ to eighteen years; and 
to agitate the question of asking for a 
constitutional amendment to give full 
suffrage to women. 

Miss Clay, in her annual address, said 
she thought the woman suffragists had 
not used the testimony of the Bible for 
their cause as efficiently as the W. C. T. U. 
had done in the temperance cause; though 
she was willing to lay down this challenge: 
“That ten texts or histories could be 
quoted, supporting equal rights, for one 
that could be advanced in support of 
temperance.”’ 

Mary B, Cuiay, Vice-Pres. 


KANSAS NOTES. 








Mrs. Abbie A. Stevens Welch, of Cedar- 
ville, the newly elected president of the 
Xansas Equal Suffrage Association, is a 
Massachusetts woman, born and educated 
in Lowell. At eighteen she was chosen 
principal of one of the city schools. After 
four years’ successful teaching, she mar- 
tied James R. Welch and moved West. In 
the winter of 1858, she taught school,— 
the first public school, it is said, ever 
taught by a woman in Northwest Mis- 
souri. For seven years she has been W. 
C. T. U. franchise superintendent of the 
sixth Kansas district, and has recently 
been elected State superintendent. In 
1892 Mrs. Welch was appointed sixth dis- 
trict president of the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. During the amendment cam- 
paign, the women of the two organiza- 
tions in her district worked with untiring 
energy,—nine counties carried the amend- 
ment, and one lacked only five votes. A 
sketch and portrait of Mrs. Welch are 
given in the Kansas Suffrage Reveille for 
December. 





NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING. 


Passaic, Dec. 5, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The eighth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey W. S. A. was held in Camden, Nov. 
29. The inclement weather kept many 
from attending, but women came from 
various parts of the State, evincing their 
genuine interest in the cause of equal suf- 
frage. The convention was called to 
order at 11.15 A. M., and opened with the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Taylor’s Hall was tastefully decorated 
with the suffrage color, and the proceed- 
ings of the three sessions were full of in- 
terest. Mrs. J. M. Pullen, president of the 
Camden League, made the address of wel- 
come, and Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, presi- 
dent of the State Association, responded. 

Mrs. Hall, in her annual address, said 
that the women of New Jersey should 
feel grateful for the progress made. She 
spoke of the rights they already possessed 
under the existing State laws, and closed 
with an eloquent tribute to the noble 
women all over the world who, by their 
self-sacrifice and enthusiasm, have 
achieved such encouraging results. 

The annual report of the secretary 
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showed that the year had closed with in- 
creased strength, and that the agitation 
of the school suffrage amendment during 
1897 had not been altogether lost, for 
results had been noted during the past 
year, such as arousing the women to a 
realization of the advantages of the ballot. 
More women had attended the school 
meetings than at any time since 1894, 
when the school suffrage law was lost in 
part by judicial decision to the women of 
New Jersey. 

The reports of the corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer were encouraging. 
Reports from the presidents of counties 
and local Leagues showed excellent work 
ace~mplished in the various organizations, 
The Political Study Clubs, formed for 
educating women in the fundamental 
principles of government, had multiplied. 
The Orange Political Study Club, under 
the direction of Mrs. Graham Sexton, 
made an interesting report through Mrs. 
Emma L. Blackwell. 

The Association made slight changes in 
its constitution, and voted to become in- 
corporated. 

Miss Jane Campbell, president of the 
Woman's Suffrage Society of Philadelphia 
County, made a stirring address on the 
Progress of the Movement for the Politi- 
cal Enfranchisement of Women.’’ She 
believed in the ultimate success of the 
cause, and cited many cases where the 
women by their persevering spirit had 
accomplished their objects. 

The evening session was held at the 
Court House. Even here the suffrage 
color was represented by the beautiful 
cbhrysanthemums contributed by a young 
worker. On the platform were many 
notable women. Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, Mrs. J. M. Pullen, Mrs. Rachel Fos- 
ter Avery, Miss Jane Campbell, and Mrs. 
Mary C. Bradford were the speakers of the 
evening. 

Mrs. Hall made a short address on the 
“Development of Women in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, correspond- 
ing secretary of the National American 
Association, spoke of the convention to be 
held at Grand Rapids, Mich., and of the 
great interest manifested in its success. 

The principal address was made by Mrs. 
Mary C. Bradford, of Colorado, on the 
“Vision of Freedom.” Responsibility, 
she said, was the supreme educator. The 
intelligent and fair-minded citizens of 
Colorado, who had observed the workings 
of equal suffrage, did not need to be told 
that the influence of women in politics 
has produced excellent results. Fifty-one 
per cent. of the vote cast was by women, 
and that in a State where there are thirty 
thousand more men than women. Mrs. 
Bradford presented her arguments in a 
forcible way, and was listened to with the 
deepest interest. 

Officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, Plainfield ; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. M. Pullen, Camden; corres- 
ponding secretary, Mrs. Alice C. Angell, 
Passaic; recording secretary, Miss Mary 
Philbrook, Jersey City; treasurer, Mrs. S. 
R. Krom, Plainfield; auditor, Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey, East Orange. 

Mrs. Graham Sexton, of Orange, was 
elected chairman of press work, and seven 
other standing committees were adopted, 
on parlor meetings, laws relating to wom- 





en, school suffrage, suffrage work in the 
W. C. T. U., suffrage work in the Grange, 
distribution of literature, and county 
organization. The convention was one of 
the most successful in the history of the 
movement in New Jersey. 
ALice C, ANGELL, 
Cor. Sec. New Jersey W. S. A. 





OHIO NOTES. 
ToLeEpDo, O., Dec. 12, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

To the great regret of Toledo women 
interested in the welfare of their unfor- 
tunate sisters at the Northwestern Ohio 
Hospital for the Insane, Dr. Ella G. Lup- 
ton, assistant physician of the institu- 
tion, has resigned. She was appointed a 
year ago, after persistent agitation by 
Ohio women for legislation making it 
mandatory to have at least one woman 
physician in every State Hospital. 

After a permissory law had been 
enacted, years passed before it was ob- 
served, because the word ‘‘may’’ did not 
make it obligatory. Then “may” was 
amended to read “‘shall,’’ yet more years 
went by and the law was not complied 
with, until mandamus proceedings were 
threatened. 

Dr. Lupton has given satisfactory ser- 
vice, and her patients became very fond 
of her ministrations. Last week a num- 
ber of professional women tendered the 
doctor an elegant luncheon at the tea 
room of an Art Loan Exhibition, then in 
progress. The room was artistically deco- 
rated, and seated twenty-four at six 
tables, The favors were golden chrysan- 
themums. Miss E. S. Bouton of the 
Toledo Blade presided, and acted as toast- 
mistress, and after addresses and toasts 
the company adjourned to the picture 
galleries and museums. Aside from the 
guest of honor and the presiding officer, 
there were present Mrs. Catharine C, Mur- 
phy, of the Toledo Bee’s editorial staff, 
Miss Rigby, of the Commercial, and Mrs. 
Crosby, of the News; Mrs. Lucie Harmon, 
Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, Dr. Emma Butt- 
man, Mrs. J. P. Cole, and Mrs. Clara 
Rakeshart, of the Toledo W. S. A., Mrs. 
Carrie M. Namar, president of the Toledo 
Microscopical Society, and her mother, 
Mrs. 8S. E. Langel, Dr. Belle Carver, Dr. 
Ruth Kirsch, Mrs. Daniel Segur, Mrs. 
Julia Comstock, Mrs. E. W. Foster, Dr. 
Mary Anderson, president of the Eighth 
Ward Suffrage Club, Dr. Mary Munson, 
Mrs. Frances Carter of the Smead School 
for Girls, Mrs. Catharine A. D. Dawson, of 
the Toledo High School, Mrs. Lucia J. 
Martin, president of the Eleveuth Ward 
Suffrage Club, and Mrs. Lucy Fichtenkam, 
president of the Newsboys’ Association. 
Dr. Lupton returns to her home at Gal- 
lipolis, O., to restme general practice, 
and it is earnestly hoped a woman physi- 
cian as able as she will be her successor. 

The Toledo W. S. A. held its monthly 
meeting Dec. 7, and transacted important 
business, among which was a_ protest 
against the action of the Board of Educa 
tion in its discrimination against women 
teachers in the High School, who, for 
equal work, requiring the same educa- 
tional preparation and greater experience, 
receive far less salary than men teachers, 
who often lack in discipline. The society 
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The Paris Letter 
By KATHARINE DE FOREST 
The New York Letter 
By ANNIE T. ASHMORE 
will aid women in all those little points of fashion matters that are such helps 
keeping one dressed in good taste. 
Cut Paper Patterns 


of selected gowns will be furnished 
at a nominal cost. 


COLORED FASHION PLATES 


published once a month, will assist women in selecting the proper colors 


Christine T. Herrick 
Mary E. Wilkins 
Elia W. Peattie 
i Marion Harland 
SPECIAL ARTICLES TO APPEAR 
The Busy [other 
~ By A. W. McCULLOUGH 
Women Earning a Living 
By HELEN DOUGLAS 
In addition to these there will be many others, all of instructive value to women. 
A SPECIAL OFFER: 
FOUR WEEKS FOR 25 cts. 
10 Cents a Copy 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. V. 


—— 


A thoroughly up-to- | weekly periodical devoted to fashions for women, 
ll be, during 1899, as heretofore, 


A MIRROR OF FASHIONS 


Exclusive models of gowns from Paris, London, and New York will be 


published each week 
The London Letter 


By a Special Correspondent 


Outline Patterns 


will be published free every other 
week in supplementary form. 


for dress. 


% % FICTION & # 


Kit Kennedy 
By S.R. CROCKETT 


& 
eit The Meloon Farm 
R. * By MARIA LOUISE POOL 
A Confident To- Morrow 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
are three serial stories to appear in 1899 that have seldom been equalled in 
plot and treatment. 


SHORT STORY CONTRIBUTORS 


Harriet P. Spofford 

Margaret S.Briscoe 
*‘ Caroline Ticknor * 

Ruth McEnery Stuart 


The Deaf Child 
By Mrs, ANNIE RAMSEY 
After College, What? 
By ADALINE W. STERLING 


$400 a Year 





demanded that the position should regu- 
late the salary, regardless of sex. Married 
women’s right to testify was reviewed, 
under recent rulings in a Toledo Common 
Pleas Court, where the decision was that 
a married woman may testify in a crimi- 
nal suit against her husband.; also the 
action of the Woman’s Council at Omaha 
to secure recognition of the economic 
rights of wives and mothers. The monthly 
résumé of events in the woman’s franchise 
movement throughout the world, pre- 
pared from clippings from the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, closed the programme. 
Rosa L. SEGcurR. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WasuHineorTon, D. C., Dec. 15, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The District Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion met on Thursday, Dec. 8, at 7.30, in 
the Willard Hotel Parlors, with a large 
and interested audience. The paper of 
the evening was by Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood on “Peace and the Outlook.”’ 

Few are better prepared on this sub- 
ject than Mrs. Lockwood, she having been 
sent by the Government last year to both 
foreign Peace Congresses. Mrs. Lock- 
wood also reads so well that she gives a 
double pleasure to the Society whenever 
she favors it. 

The remarkable Russian woman, Miss 
Anna Eoreinhoff, the only woman jurist in 
Russia, as well as writer on many other 
subjects, was a guest of the Society. She 
comes to America in the interest of the 
Czar’s disarmament movement. 

Mrs. J. E. Gilbert, one of the vice- 
presidents of the Society in the Interest of 
the Blind, in most charming fashion bade 
Miss Eoreinhoff and her mission welcome, 
speaking of the tall white Peace-cross 
erected on Congress Heights, where the 
Cathedral is to stand, holding ever aloft 
its beautiful inscription, asking to be 
given “‘to all nations, unity, peace, and 
concord,” In this same spirit, echoed 
surely by all women, we could say most 
fervently ‘“‘God save the Czar!” 

Mrs. A. H. Thompson, the beloved and 
charming president of the Society, was 
unanimously reélected, the Society abso- 
lutely refusing to consider any other 
candidate, and no one allowing her name 
to be used as a candidate for the honor, 
against her. The Society had a most suc- 
cessful season last year, both financially 
and in its work, and accomplished many 
things. 

The young people of the District have a 
Society also, with a large membership, in- 
cluding a number of gentlemen. 

ABBY TURNER NICHOLS, Cor. Sec. 

310 Indiana Avenue. 


— —— — — 
RHODE ISLAND NOTES. 


PAWTUCKET, DEc. 6, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Pawtucket Woman Suffrage League 
celebrated its tenth anniversary by an 
extra meeting in Advent Hall, on the 
evening of Nov. 29. The city had not 
recovered from the effects of the great 
storm, and but one line of cars was run- 
ning, so the attendance was not large. 

Miss Susan C. Kenyon, who assisted 
Mrs. Tyler as State Organizer of the 
Rhode Island W. S. A., in establishing 
the League, gave a review of its work 
from its inception. Since October, 1888, 
the League has held monthly meetings 
ten months in the year, excepting one 
year when sickness prevailed. In its 
early years it was greatly aided by the 
Valley Falls Society, which met weekly at 
the house of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
and often by the presence of Mrs. Chace 
herself atits own meetings. 

While the Woman Suffrage Constitu- 
tional Amendment was pending, weekly 
meetings were held and more than eight 
hundred signatures were obtained in the 
city. Although no political gains can be 
reported, much educational work has 
been done by lectures, distribution of 
literature, and general discussion of pub- 
lic affairs. During the past decade the 
League has changed its officers three 
times. Miss Kenyon praised those who 
had remained steadfast through much dis- 
couragement. 

Mrs. French gave aa account of the 
political gains of women during the time 
of organization. The only gain in Rhode 
Island has been the appointment of police 
matrons through the efforts of the W. C. 
T. U. She also gave statistics and facts 
about the work needing to be done. 

The full number of the League’s paid 
members is sixty-six. It has lost by 
removal from the city, nine, by death, ten. 
Among those taken away were some of 
the most active workers. The principal 
work of the society at present consists in 
trying to induce men not to disfranchise 
themselves, as many voted to do at the last 
election. 

Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, a member of 
the society since its organization, said he 
rejoiced at the defeat of the Revised Con- 
stitution, but agreed with the president 
thatthe battle might have to be fought 
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over. He congratulated the society on 
work done, and prophesied that the evils 
of the present would awaken many now 
apathetic. 

Rev. Whitman L. Wood said that 
woman suffrage was based on the accounts 
of the creation. When performing the 
marriage ceremony he never asked the 
woman to promise to obey; first, because 
he knew she would not doit, and secondly, 
because, although he believed the husband 
to be the head of the wife, when the two 
loved each other there could be no ques- 
tion of authority or obedience. He said 
he should not like to see a woman presi- 
dent of the United States; but, on being 
questioned by Mr. Metcalf, admitted that 
he had great respect for Queen Victoria. 
Women and men should have equal pay 
for equal work. 

Mrs. Gardner, president of the W. C. 
T. U., gave her congratulations and good 
wishes. She told of the work done for 
woman suffrage by the society she repre- 
sented, and hoped that that work would 
be extended. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich, of East Provi- 
dence, told how well governed the city of 
Toronto, Canada, is in many respects. 
Woman suffrage had helped to that 
result. Mrs. Aldrich suid that that very 
evening a meeting was being held in East 
Providence to act upon questions that 
deeply concerned her property, but she 
had no voice in this matter, neither had 
her husband in her behalf. 

After singing the ‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” the League adjourned to 
Dec. 13. J. 8. F 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


It is requested that these Monthly Let- 
ters be read aloud to the Leagues, when 
time permits; and that at any rate the 
notices contained in them be given at the 
League meeting, without fail. 

The December meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
was held at 3 Park Street, Boston, on the 
first Friday of the month. 

PETITIONS. 

Mrs. Anders, chairman of the commit- 
tee on petitions, reported that they had 
been actively circulated. South Boston, 
Newton, and Dorchester had done espe- 
cially systematic work in this line. Mr. 
Blackwell reported a large number of pe- 
titions sent out to individuals in towns 
where there are no Leagues. 


FORTNIGHTLIES, 

Two well-attended Fortuightlies have 
been held at headquarters, one addressed 
by Madame Dario Papa, on *‘The Condi- 
tion of Women in Italy,’’ the other by 
Mrs. Ellen C. S. Morse, president of the 
Marlboro’ Tuesday Club, on “What Wom- 
en’s Clubs Can Do for the Public Schools.” 

LARGE CONVENTION AT GLOUCESTER. 

At Gloucester, Mass., a fine equal rights 
convention was held in the School Street 
Universalist Church. Every seat was full, 
and many persons were standing. About 
seven hundred were present. Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles presided. Rev. Mr. Mason 
opened with prayer. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell ad- 
dressed the convention. A retired whal- 
ing captain, over 80 years of age, walked 
ten miles to the meeting and ten miles 
back, for the sake of hearing Mrs. Liver- 
more. The meeting was got up by Mrs. 
Bowles, whose righteous soul had been 
greatly tried by the activity of the re- 
monstrants in Gloucester. At the close, 
a large number of signatures were ob- 
tained to the suffrage petition. 


BMALL “‘ANTI"’ MEETING AT WINCHESTER, 


A marked contrast to this was a public 
meeting held at Rangely Hall, Winches- 
ter, Mass., on Nov. 15, under the auspices 
of the ‘‘Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women.” Mrs. Professor Sedgwick and 
Mrs. A. J. George addressed the meeting, 
and another officer of the Association was 
present to introduce the speakers. The 
audience consisted of twelve persons, 
about half of them members of the Win- 
chester Woman Suffrage League. One of 
the others joined the League the next day. 

PARLOR MEETING. 


Mrs. Page, superintendent of parlor 
meeting work, reported a parlor meeting 
held at Mrs. C. M. Baker’s, in Longwood, 
with about thirty-five present, almost all 
of them remonstrants. Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead gave the address, and books and 
leaflets were circulated at the close. 


(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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you SHOULD ENOW 


What Hood’ s Sarsaparilla has power to do 
for those who have impure and impover- 
ished blood. It makes the blood rich and 
pure, and cures scrofula, salt rheum, dys- 
72 catarrh, rheumatism, nervousness. 

f you are troubled with any ailment 
caused or promoted by impure blood, take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla at once. 


Hoop’s PIL.s are amen nf and efficient, 
easy to take, easy to operate 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. fed. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 


in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 




















The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAt 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
Clinteal 4 Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clini ~~ and Qu CLana MarR- 
SHALL, M North College Ave. and 2st 
8t., Philadelphia. Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical open in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching fores, including special- 





ists. 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Lg 5 laboratory and clinical facili- 
oe oe wards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898 
Se 


zoosad 


FIiTcHBURG RAILROAD Fuxxat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, ee A.M. Accommodation or Troy and 


Albany, P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 
For Union Square and Somerviile, 8.50, 9.00, 


10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 1-46, 6.8, 8b, 10 ose. i X 

For Watertown B , 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
1215. 115; 940, 15.10, 17.10, 38,10 15 P. M. 

For bare y 8.50, 9 10.00, 11.00 A 
12.45, 110, 150, 2.00, 3. 0, bo, 810, 08,740, 1.94 


Fo r Waltham, ae 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.08, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, ‘6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 


9.45, 10.15 P. M. 
For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; #1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer —* 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables one be —2 at 
station ticket office 
where through t tlekets to a to all pe ints ews on 4 

ATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


November 14, —— 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
guapirent Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Suggestive Items 


FOR 


Christnas Mementos 


Jones, Mcfuffee & Stratton’s. 


BEAUTIFUL LAMPS AND GLOBES, 
$5 to $25. 

UMBRELLA AND CANE HOLDERS, 
$2 to $60. 

VIENNA RICH COLOR AND GOLD 
VASES and Bon-Bon Trays for dinner- 
table decoration; also Hock Glasses, 

RICH CUT CRYSTAL GLASS—speci- 
mens for table decoration. 

JARDINIERES, with and without ped- 





estals, Minton’s newest; also old blue 
Fitzhugh. 
Rare specimens of MIRZAPOOR 


FAIENCE for cabinet specimens. 


Rare specimens of CYPRUS GLASS 
(called gun metal glass). 

DOULTON-LAMBETH STONE TANK- 
ARDs. 

JOSEPHINENHUTTEN GLASS, rare 
ornamental and useful pieces. 

MADRAS FAIENCE JARDINIERES. 

CHOISY LE ROI VASES. 

TOKONABE PLANT Pots and Pedes- 
tals from Japan. 

MUNICH PAINTINGS ON PORCE- 
LAIN, in Florentine Frames. Artistic 
specimens—costing from one hundred to 
two hundred dollars—no duplicates; also 


GENUINE OLD BLUE DELFT 
PLACQUES, costing from $10 to $75 
each, Artistic under-glaze colors. 

ENGLISH CHINA TETE-A-TETE 
Tea Sets, from Wedgwood and Minton. 

HANDSOME CHINA CHOP SETS, 
$5 to $125. 

MAKUZU PORCELAINS, rare Jap- 
anese productions in under-glaze decora- 
tions. 

CHINA BON-BON BOXES AND 
TRAYS. 

OLD BLUE INDIA CHINA. Pieces 
and Sets. 

CARAFES AND DECANTERS. 

CHINA TOBACCO JARS. Wedgwood, 
Doultons, etc. 

PUNCH BOWLS, $5 to $200. 

LIQUER AND TANTALUS SETS, 

RICH CUT GLASSWARE, the superb 
diamond finish. Single pieces, $5 to $160; 
also Table Services complete. 

CUSPADORES, English and India 
China. 

LONDON ANTI-TANNIC TEA IN- 
FUSERS. A desideratum for making a 
cup of tea individually. 25 cts. 

ROYAL WORCESTER NOVELTIES, 
$2 to $120. 

SINGLE DOZENS OF RICH PLATES, 
$5 to $300. Mintons, Doultons, Cauldon, 
India, Crown Derby. 

BOSTON HISTORICAL CHINA 
PLATES and Pitchers. More than 20 
Famous Buildings and Scenes. Dessert 
Plates, $6 per dozen; if gilded, $7.80. 

TETE-A-TETE SETS. 

CHOCOLATE AND COCOA POTS. 
Handsome designs. English, French, and 
Vienna. 

CROTON SETS. Covered Soap, Brush, 
Vase, and Mug. Choice Decorations, $2 
to $8.50. 

SALAD SETS. Doultons, 
Mintons, $10.00 to $75.00. 

CAMPHOR-WOOD CHESTS 
India. 

BEDROOM SETS to harmonize with 
modern decorations, and Chintzes, Car- 
pets, and Wall Papers. Extensive dis- 
play. $3.00 and up to $90.00 per set. 

SALAD OIL AND VINEGAR FLAG.- 
ONS, in Porcelain, Faience, and Glass, 

MUGS FOR CHILDREN, extensive 
variety. 

PARIAN STATUARY. In this depart- 
ment we have Busts and Statuettes of 
celebrities—Beethoven, Mozart, Longfel- 
low, Phillips, Sumner, Gladstone, Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Mendelssohn, Grant, 
Lincoln, Andrew, Holmes, Cleveland, 
Collyer, etc. ’ 

CAULDON CHINA FERN POTS, with 
porous linings. 

CHINA BISCUIT JARS. Extensive 
line, all grades, choice decorations. 50 
cts. to $10.00 each. 

ODD PITCHERS, rare shapes and dec- 
orations from Doulton, Cauldon, Wedg- 
wood, Minton, Royal Worcester, Haviland, 
Carlsbad, Hong Kong, and Yokohama. 
Over 400 kinds to choose from, all grades, 
sizes, and values, from low cost to $20 
each. 

BREAD AND MILK SETS, iow cost. 
Printed, Enamelled Colors. Also Fine 
China decorations, 

FINE LAMPS, from $3 to $75.00, in- 
cluding the handsome designs from Doul- 
ton, Wedgwood, and the Royal Worcester 
Pottery exclusively for us, mounted here 
with the best American Safety Founts and 
Burners. (Gallery floor.) 

CANDELABRA. Royal Worcester, 
—— and Carlsbad. $15.00 to $120.00 
each. 

BREAD AND BUTTER’ PLATES 
(5 inch), in choice and costly decorations. 
$1 up to $40. 

PLANT POTS AND PEDESTALS, 
from the moderate cost up to the expen- 
sive large sizes at $150.00. 

CANDLESTICKS. Faience and Porce- 
lain, 100 kinds, all grades. 

DINNER SETS of every grade, from 
the ordinary sets of $10.00 up to the finest 


Chinese, 


from 


decorations at $800.00, imported in ser- 
vices complete or in 

COURSE SETS of exquisite shape and 
decoration. Oyster plates (with deep 
shells), Soup Sets, Fish Sets, Entree Sets, 
Roast Sets, Game Sets, Salad Sets, Pud- 
ding Sets, Ice-Cream Sets, A. D. Coffee 
Sets, etc. 

Many of our decorated patterns are 
what are termed “STOCK PATTERNS,” 
which can be readily matched, being sold 
in sets or parts of sets. 

COFFEES, TEAS, AND MUSTACHE 
COFFEES, sold as single gift pieces, 
comprising an extensive line of the best 
potters. 

BARGAIN TABLES, 25 cts., 50 cts., 
and $1.00, also $2.00, $3.00, and $5.00, on 
which values are much below regular 
prices, to close out lines before stock 
taking. 

Patrons who desire to avoid the rush 
later can have deliveries secured at dates 
desired. 

One price, marked in plain figures. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Go. 


(SEVEN FLOORS.) 


51 to 59 Federal oe» 120 Franklin 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


(Concluded from Seventh Page.) 
DELEGATES TO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. will be held in January, on 
a date not yet fixed. Each local auxiliary 

ue is entitled to send to the State 
annual meeting one delegate at large, and 
one more for every twenty-five paid-up 
members of the local. These delegates 
should be elected soon. 
MEMBERS STATE BGARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Each auxiliary local League is entitled 
to nominate one member of the State 
Board of Directors,to serve during the 
year. Since the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
became an incorporated body under the 
law, these directors have to be elected at 
the State annual meeting. Each League 
should be sure to send in its nomination 
for a director to Miss H. E. Turner, 3 
Park Street, Boston, in advance of the an- 
nual meeting. It is best to choose a per- 
son who can generally attend the meetings 
of the State Board of Directors in Boston, 
on the first Friday afternoon of each 
month. 











IN THE COLLEGES, 

Miss Turner reported for Miss Mary 
Ware Allen, 5 Garden Street, Cambridge, 
superintendent of work among the col- 
leges, that a member of the senior class at 
Smith, though herself opposed, has prom- 
ised to form a club for the study of equal 
suffrage, and will send for literature on 
both sides. 

LEAGUE REPORTS. 

The work of the Leagues during the 
past month was reported as follows: 

NewrTon held a meeting addressed by 
Hon. S. J. Barrows and Henry B. Black- 
well. No remonstrants could be per- 
suaded to come and speak, so a lady read 
extracts from their arguments. She is a 
strong suffragist, and felt quite uncom- 
fortable while doing it. Despite terrible 
weather, about forty were present, and 
enjoyed refreshments and a social hour. 
The League supplies the Newton Graphic 
with plate matter. 

City Pornr is flourishing; has held two 
meetings, one addressed by Mrs. Ellen 
Johnson and Mrs. Anders, the other by 
Rev. A. J. Cardall, on “Immigration.” 
The next meeting will be a Young Peo- 
ple’s Night. The hosts and hostesses pro- 
viding the refreshments will be three 
young ladies and three young gentlemen, 
only two of whom are old enough to 
vote. 

WINCHESTER reported that the “Anti“ 
meeting and the League meeting were 
advertised side by side in the local 
paper, and were announced at the same 
meeting of the Woman’s Club. The 
League meeting was the better attended, 
and the better reported. A number of 
League members attended the ‘Anti’ 
meeting, carrying suffrage literature, and 
they and the ‘‘Antis’’ exchanged their 
literature amicably at the close. The 
subject at the League meeting was Mrs. 
Fall’s “Tragedy of a Widow’s Third.” 


BROOKLINE has held its fall meeting, 
which, despite bad weather, proved very 
enjoyable and made several converts. 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead was the speaker. 

Hype PARK reports a great deal of 
suffrage sentiment in the town, but diffi- 
culty in keeping up the League because of 
the number of other societies. 


CHARLESTOWN had a fine meeting ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Boland, with great inter- 
est and new members added. The second 
meeting, held the day after the great 
storm, had nota quorum. The League is 
taking the sentiment of Charlestown on 
the curfew question. 


RoxBury met with Mrs. Louis C. Elson. 
Mr. Louis Prang spoke on ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage and Imperialism.” Many non-mem- 
bers came to hear him, and all were much 
interested. 


ATTLEBORO met with Mrs. C.S. Holden. 
Miss Blackwell was the speaker. There 
was a large attendance, and several con- 
vorts. 

BELMONT has postponed its public 
meeting till January. The meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance at which equal suffrage 
was to have been discussed fell on the 
day after the great storm, and although 
twelve women braved the deep drifts, it 
was thought best to postpone the meeting 
for a fortnight. 


WALTHAM holds two meetings a month, 





one in the afternoon, the other in the 





j evening, so that gentlemen can be present. 


It lately held a very successful meeting 
addressed by women who had served on 
the school board in Waltham and neigh- 
boring towns. Mrs. Anders, Dr. Nord- 
strom, Mrs. Luce and others spoke of the 
need of women on school boards; but the 
woman candidate for the Waltham board, 
after hearing the speakers enumerate the 
qualities that a woman in that position 
needed to have, withdrew her name, to 
the dismay of her friends, and positively 
refused to stand. The petition is circu- 
lating well in Waltham. 


MALDEN has contributed $10 to the 
State Association, and its president, Mrs. 
Sargent, has distributed 400 copies of 
“Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage.” 


Natick has had one meeting addressed 
by Marshall Perrin, and another meeting 
to welcome the returned soldiers. It has 
a suffrage column every week in the Na- 
tick Bulletin, and its meetings are well 
reported in all the local papers. 

BricutTon has been following up the 
names of women voters dropped from the 
register. The League got the —— of 
all the churches to give out the notice 
about registration. The Episcopal rector 
not only mentioned it from the pulpit but 
posted it up on the church bulletin. Mrs. 
Ruth Gibson, of West Medford, and Dr. 
Courtney have been listened to with much 
interest. Senator Roe addressed the 
Brighthelmstone (Women’s) Club on equal 
suffrage. A local paper will use the plate 
matter. 

MRS. BOLAND’S WORK. 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland reported as fol- 
lows: 

‘Since Oct. 17, I have spoken to the At- 
tleboro’ ue, the Waltham Woman’s 
Club, the Friday Club of Everett, the 
Charlestown Suffrage League, and the 
Arlington Woman’s Club. To all these 
meetings I went as a representative of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. I have also spoken upon school 
suffrage at Roslindale and at East Boston. 
As nearly as I can judge, the audiences at 
these meetings aggregated about 875 per- 
sons, as follows: Roslindale, 300; Attle- 
boro’, 27; Everett, 100; Charlestown, 25; 
East Boston, 200; Arlington, 200; Wal- 
tham, 125. 

“The impression which I got from my 
experience at these places is that women 
are eager to have this subject discussed, 
if itis done familiarly, and I am of the 
opinion that there is no better way in 
which to diffuse suffrage sentiment. I 
wish that every woman present this after- 
noon would make a New Year’s resolu- 
tion (only not wait till New Year's to carry 
it out), to get up a meeting either in a 
parlor or hall, and invite neighbors and 
friends to hear woman suffrage presented. 
As I have often said, some who think 
that they cannot speak on this subject, 
can do equally good service by getting an 
audience. to which some one else can 
speak,” 

Mrs. Boland gave an amusing account 
of her afternoon before the Arlington 
Woman’s Club with Mrs. A. J. George, 
who represented the ‘‘Massachusetts As- 
sociation Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.” Mrs. George had 
refused to give her paper if any reply to it 
were permitted; so Mrs. Boland spoke 
first, and Mrs. George followed. 

ALicg STONE BLACKWELL. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Dec. 12, 1898. 





PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 


The Philadelphia Suffrage Society has 
had an active fall campaign. The first 
important enterprise it undertook was 
the holding of a Bazar and Cake Sale on 
Oct. 22. Work for this was commenced 
during the last week in August, and was 
conducted chiefly by correspondence. 
The Bazar was highly successful, as from 
donations and sales there will be realized 
some $381 clear profit. 

Already the Society has redeemed its 
pledge of sending $100 to the N. A. W.S. 
A., and has paid $100 into the treasury of 
the Pennsylvania State Suffrage Associa- 
tion as auxiliary dues. 

The annual meeting of the Society was 
held Oct. 31. At the afternoon or busi- 
ness session, the following delegates were 
appointed to the annual meeting of the 
State Association: Mrs. L. H. Barker, Mrs. 
A. R. Boyd, Miss K. J. Campbell, Miss E. 
Dornan, Mrs. A. Harrop, Miss E. Heacock, 
Miss L. H. Matter, Mrs. L. M. B. Mitchell, 
Mrs. A. F. Morgan, Miss A. Moorhouse, 
Mrs. H. C. Perkins, Mrs. W. F. Pedrick, 
Miss E. Queen, Mrs. K. W. Ruschenberger, 
Mrs. J. W. Schell, Mrs. A. L. Tilney. 

The president announced that the fol- 
lowing had been appointed by direction 
of the Society as delegates to the State 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women: Miss 
Jane Campbell, Mrs. M. F. Kenderdine, 
Mrs. L. M. B. Mitchell, Mrs. Lucretia L. 
Blankenburg, and Mrs. Helen C. Perkins, 

The Society resolved to circulate peti- 
tions as an educational measure, asking 
the State Legislature for Presidential suf- 
frage. The Society also authorized the 
executive committee to make arrange- 
ments for holding a meeting in the spring, 
chiefly social in character. Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


President—Miss Jane Campbell. 

1st Vice-president— Miss Eliza Heacock. 
2d Vice-President—Mrs. Anna L. Tilney. 
Treasurer—Mrs Mary F. Kenderdine. 
Cor. Sec —Miss Katharine J. Campbell. 
Rec. Sec.—Mrs. Olive Pond Amies. 


The following chairmen of committees 
were appointed by the president: Litera- 
ture, Miss L. H. Matter; membership, 





Mrs. A. R. Boyd; county press work, 
Miss Alberta Moorhouse. An organiza 
tion committee, consisting of three mem 
bers of the Society, one vice-president 
and the president, was also appointed. 

The president announced that some of 
the members had already availed them- 
selves of the privilege of becoming life- 
members, the fee for which is five dollars. 

The evening meeting, held in the New 
Century Drawing Room, was largely at- 
tended. The audience was mainly com- 
posed of non-suffragists, special care hav- 
ing been taken to invite such. The 
speakers were Miss Agnes Repplier, of 
Philadelphia, whose reputation as an 
essayist is world-wide. She gave her 
“Impressions of a Woman Suffrage State.” 
Miss Repplier had attended the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Denver, 
the preceding June, and so was able to 
give “impressions” at first hand. As 
always, Miss Repplier was delightfully 
witty and clever. Rev. James C. Hodg- 
kins, the popular minister of the Ger- 
mantown Unitarian Church, made a 
beautiful and convincing address. The 
principal speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, of Denver, who, in 
her “Vision of Freedom,” carried the 
audience along with her to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm most gratifying to those who 
knew how absolutely novel were Mrs, 
Bradford’s sentiments and arguments to 
many of her hearers. Indeed, quite a 
number of converts were made as the 
direct result of Mrs. Bradford's speech, 
and candidates applied for admission to 
the Society in consequence. The Phila- 
delphia Society regrets that it cannot have 
Mrs. Bradford’s suffrage speeches as a 
permanent institution in Philadelphia. 

As the Society has voted to dispense 
with monthly meetings, there will be no 
regular meeting until spring, but the ex- 
ecutive committee meets ou the third 
Friday of every month at 3 P. M., at the 
home of the president, Miss Jane Camp- 
bell, 418 School Lane, Germantown, and 
all members of the Society will be made 
welcome at these meetings. 

At the executive committee meeting, 
held Dec. 16, it was decided to prepare 
the petitions for Presidential suffrage so 
as to have them ready after New Year's 
for distribution. It was also decided that 
the corresponding secretary, Miss K. J. 
Campbell, should be authorized to com- 
municate, either personally or by letter, 
with such members of the Society as are 
in arrears, with a view of inducing them 
to become members in good standing by 
paying all the back dues. The Society is 
anxious to increase its membership, and 
to retain in its roll of members all those 
who have ever been connected with it. 

The delegates of the Philadelphia 
County Suffrage Society attended the 
State Federation of Pennsylvania women, 
held at Chester during the first week of 
November. It was an interesting and 
instructive convention, and one mem- 
orable step in advance was taken. The 
clause in the Constitution forbidding dis- 
cussion of such subjects as single tax, 
temperance, anti-vivisection, and woman 
suffrage, except by unanimous consent of 
the Federation, was amended, so that the 
provision regarding these tabooed sub- 
jects was stricken out. This amendment 
was carried by a large majority; indeed, 
there were no votes against it. 

In the three-minute reports from Presi- 
dents of Clubs, that of the president of 
the Philadelphia Society was well re- 
ceived, although it dealt with woman 
suffrage pure and simple. 

Mrs. Blankenburg was also given an at- 
tentive and interested hearing when she 
discussed the inequalities of the intestate 
law of the State, and won many friends to 
the cause she advocated. 

JANE CAMPBELL, 
Pres. of W. S. 8. of C. of Philadelphia. 


MISSISSIPPI NOTES. 





A public meeting of the Clarksdale 
Equal Suffrage Club was held at the 
courthouse in that city on Nov. 18th. It 
was attended, the Clarksdale Challenge 
says, by “a representative audience of 
Clarksdale’s best citizens.”’ 

The Challenge continues: 


Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, president of 
the Clarksdale Club, presided. After 
prayer by Rev. J. T. Murrah, pastor of 
the Methodist church, Mrs. Butt an- 
nounced the object of the meeting, and 
then gave in brief an account of the organ- 
ization of the State Association, together 
with an outline of the work that had been 
done by this body. Her remarks in sub- 
stance were as follows: 

As an outgrowth, partly of the discus- 
sion of the woman suffrage question in the 
recent constitutional convention, partly 
of W.C. T. U. labors in the State, had 
been effected a crystalization of sentiment 
culminating in a convention of woman 
suffragists in Meridian, in May, 1897, pre- 
sided over by Miss Ella Harrison, of the 
Missouri W. S. A. Election of officers and 
appointment of committees to draft con- 
stitution and by-laws comprised the prin- 
cipal business of this meeting, addresses 
being given by Mrs. Montgomery and 


Mrs. Mount of Meridian, and Mrs. Mary 
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C. C. Bradford of Colorado. The next 
convention was held in Greenville, in 
March, 1898. Reports were had from 
eight local clubs, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 106. Effective work, according 
to the speaker, had since been done 
throughout the State, money had been 
subscribed liberally to aid a cause which 
by reason of the principles that sustained 
it, must eventually compel recognition 
and sympathy, and withal the equal suf- 
frage cause was gaining steadily, not only 
by effecting a revulsion of sentiment once 
violently antagonistic, but in the increas- 
ing number of its avowed adherents, and 
in the increased resources at its command, 


The Challenge devotes a column and a 
half to the address given by the president, 
Mrs. Somerville, which is so good that it 
ought to be printed as a leaflet. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 











SoMERVILLE.—The League, on Dec. 6, 
listened to Mr. Warren A. Rodman, of 
Wellesley Hills, on “‘The Common Basis 
of Reforms.“ Mrs. Howes and Mrs, Field 
followed with short addresses along the 
same line of thought. Miss Clark, of 
Marshall Street, gave two very acceptable 
recitations. 

RoxBuryY.—The League held its Decem- 
ber meeting Saturday afternoon, Dec. 17, 
at the residence of Mrs. Martha Atkins, 
Jamaica Plain. The subject was ‘‘The 
City Election.” Mrs. Atkins gave an ac- 
count of her experience at the polls dur- 
ing election day. Other members pre- 
sented questions in regard to the legality 
of certain rules pertaining to the election, 
which were referred to a committee for 
investigation. Refreshments were served 
by the hostess. Mention was made of the 
excellent paper on “Imperialism,” s0- 
called, presented by Mr, Louis Prang at the 
November meeting held at the house of 
Mrs. Louis C. Elson, Fort Avenue. 


New Beprorp.—The League makes its 
annual report as follows: ‘‘We cannot con- 
gratulate ourselves upon having accom- 
plished a tithe of the work that we wish 
to see executed, but the year has not 
passed without earnest effort. Seven 
regular meetings have been held. We are 
greatly indebted to Rev. William J. Rey- 
nolds, Rev. I. H. Coe, and Rev. John 
McCalman, for giving time and thought 
to our cause. Their remarks were perti- 
nent, logical, and encouraging. Interest- 
ing articles were read by members of the 
League at some of the meetings. A 
friend of the cause, now settled in the far 
West, sent usa fine essay. Mrs. Cornelia 
G. Winslow contributed a paper on ‘The 
Progress of Women During the Last Fifty 
Years.’ At our meeting in May Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland told in a clear and con- 
cise manner how wives and mothers can 
attend to their political duties without 
detriment to the home. The New Bed- 
ford daily papers, the Standard and Mer 
cury, kindly offered their columns for 
suffrage news, for which they have our 
thanks. A member of the League was 
appointed to furnish items. Mrs. Ada 
W. Tillinghast was chosen as director to 
represent this League on the board of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. Mrs. Sarah A. 
Leach was chosen delegate to the Massa- 
chusetts Suffrage annual meeting. Peti- 
tions have been circulated and leaflets 
distributed. A box of articles and sums 
of money were sent tothe Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar in Boston last December. 
Ten dollars were sent to the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. We regret to record our loss 
by death of four members during the 
past year: Daniel Ricketson, an early and 
firm advocate of equal suffrage; Annie C. 
Borden, whose devoted interest and help- 
ful words we all greatly miss; Sarah J. 
Brightman, and Benjamin H. Waite, who 
gave their influence to the cause. 

“Ruts H. Brapy, Sec’y.” 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SquaRE.—The Castie Square 
Theatre management is quick in supply- 
ing its patrons with whatever dramatic 
attraction is most prominent in public 
favor. Recognizing the tondency towards 
the romantic drama and the popularity of 
‘“rhe Three Musketeers,”’ which three the- 
utres are now playing in London, this has 
been selected for the coming week’s bill. 
The adaptation of Dumas’s great story for 
such a company will be fully appreciated, 
and a capital performance of the drama is 
confidently anticipated. 

Monday, Jan. 2, appears “Too Much 
Johnson.” 
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